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The Rudolph L[ndexver 
and Indexer Books. 


A Boon Especially for Librarians and Booksellers, 














ALSO FOR 
Large Newspapers, Official Recorders, Abstract Firms, Publishers, 
Courts of Law— in short, for all purposes where it is necessary to keep 
alphabetical lists of names to which new names are constantly being 
added. 

The only competitor of the RUDOLPH INDEXER SYSTEM 
is the OLD CARD CATALOGUE which was adopted about 40 years ago. 
Can you think of anything else in which there has been no improve 
ment in 40 years ? 

Time saved over card system, say three-fourths. 

Money saved over card system, say two-thirds. 

Patience saved over the card system, beyond computation. 

Compare looking for a word and its meaning in an Unabridged 
Dictionary, and for the same word in the latest Card Index drawer, 
and you have about the difference between the old card system and 


the Rudolph Indexer. 


PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


THOMAS KANE & CoO.,, 


137 Wabash Avenue, 





Chicago. 












































VOL. 2 


THE board of women managers of the Cotton 
States and International Exposition, which is to 
open in Atlanta in September next, has appoint- 
ed a committee, of which Anne Wallace is chair- 
woman, with special reference to library rela- 
tions, This committee desires to make a model 
library a feature of the exposition and it has 
been suggested that it for 
the Bureau of Education to loan the model li- 
brary collected by the A. L. A. and exhibited 
Whether or 


practicable, it is very desirable that this oppor 


would be proper 


in Chicago in 1893. not this be 
tunity should be utilized to call the attention of 
the South to the importance of the public li- 
With the exception of the 
Howard Library in New Orleans, there have been 


brary movement. 
few evidences that the South has caught the 
spirit of the modern library movement. There is 
no part of the country in which public progress 
could be better served by a development of {ree 
libraries than in the South, and it is to be hoped 
that all possible co-operation will be given to 
Miss Wallace, who is the librarian of the Young 
Men’s Library of Atlanta, to show to the South 
what advantages may be gained by a local free 
library in each important centre of population. 


It has been generally understood that the in- 
vestigation on the part of the Treasury Depart 
ment of theaffairs of the Library of Congress im 
plies no reflection upon Mr. Spofford, except a 
failure to keep the accounts of the library in 
the accurate shape required by government rou 
As the Publishers’ Weekly 
** Mr. Spofford has always made the mistake of 


tine. has said 


acting as his own office boy — or mailing clerk — 
overlooking the fact that no executive in charge 
of such extensive machinery as that of the li- 
brary of Congress and the Copyright Office mus, 
be, can afford to do his own detail work.”” This 
investigation is, however, doing some service in 
the that 
methods of the Library of Congressare not fully 


calling public attention to fact the 
Now that the new building is 
be 


library falling 


up to the times. 


nearly ready for occupancy, there will no 
longer the old reason for that 
the 


and usefulness, and it is to be hoped that with 


below modern standards of administration 
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| with special 


No. 


8 


the broadening of its physical environment there 
will also be a broadening of the spirit of ad 
It 


the present library is completely finished, the 


ministration. would seem that even before 
present congestion should be relieved by occupy- 
ing the space which is practically ready, and it 
may be suggested also that it would 
ting should 
the new building for handling the government 


be very fit- 
room be found in the basement of 
documents during the trying period when the 
vast accumulation stored here and there through- 
out Washington has to be sorted, distributed, 
or otherwise disposed of. Mr. Spofford hasa 
splendid opportunity before him to doa large 
public service by making the most of his new 
building at the earliest possible date, and we 
trust he will not fail to improve it. 

THe work done by the University of the State 
of New York in furthering library development 
in that state is admirably set forth by Mr. East- 
man in the present issue of the JouRNAL. New 
Massachusetts and 
of li- 
by the 


four years 


York has never ranked with 
New England number 
but 


within 


other States in 


braries the work accomplished 
the 


to 


regents past three or 
the 


that 


has brought it front in organization 


and efficiency. In time they have suc- 


ceeded in establishing an excellent standard for 


| the libraries of the state, in largely awakening 


public interest in the subject, in reorganizing 
somnolent institutions and in establishing li- 
braries in many cities and towns. The admira- 
ble example that has been set in this special 
field New York, and 


states has within the present year had effect on 


by Massachusetts other 
several other states, and this influence will un- 
with 
i for such influence. 


doubtedly widen and strengthen time. 


There is, indeed, a wide fiel 
State libraries, as a rule, fall much below ac- 
cepted library standards and fail to utilize the 
This has beenshown 
of the 


nublications, forming an 


possibilities before them. 


force in the compilation 


bibliography of state jf 
appendix to the American Catalog of 18q 


The this 


95. 


preparation of material has been 


| . ‘ 
| a labor of time and tribulation, and, though 


there has been a notable improvement over the 
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conditions of five years since, the work on the 
present list has nevertheless been hampered by 
difficulty in obtaining satisfactory responses — 
or any responses at all — from state librarians in 
the South, Southwest and West. Certainly the 
collection, organization, and arrangement of 
state publications is an essential function of a 
state library, and this is practicable when ex- 
tensive machinery, such as that of New York, is 
out of the question. The need of better organ- 
ization and more esprit de corfs among state li- 
brarians might profitably be emphasized at the 
Denver Conference, and we would suggest that 
the A. L. A. exert its influence at that conference 
to raise the standard of library efficiency among 
those states that have not yet felt the spirit of 
the times in this respect. 


News comes from Oshkosh, Wis., of a library 
bequest that is ina way a good example of ‘*‘ how 
not to do it.” The sum of $50,000 is left to 
the town in trust, for the purpose of ‘‘ founding 
and maintaining perpetually a public library,” 
provided, however, that within three years an 
equal sum be raised by the city, the citizens, or 
any person or persons, to be devoted to the 
same purpose. Under this condition it seems 
unlikely that the bequest will ever be put to any 
practical use. The,legacy in itself is enough to 
establish an attractive and adequate library 
building and leave something over for books, 
while a provision requiring future support by 
the town with perhaps a minimum limit of in- 
come, would have fully met the problem of 
maintenance. It is, of course, just and wise 
that the givers of important benefactions 
should stimulate generosity in others by requir- 
ing additional bequests or local support, but 
such provisions when too onerous, will generally 
result in defeating the original purpose of the 
giver. Indeed, it becomes more and more evi- 
dent in all fields of public work that bequests, to 
be thoroughly effective, should be left as freeas 
proper safeguards admit, a principle that finds 
apt illustration in England, where the work of 
some of the largest and best-intentioned chari- 
ties is hampered and crippled by testamentary 
restrictions. In the Oshkosh case the condition 
will not improbably render the entire bequest 
void; though there remains the consoling possi- 
bility that the tentative legacy will awaken pub- 
lic interest in the subject and result indirectly in 
the establishing, through local effort, of a public 
library on a smaller but no less useful scale. 








Communications. 


THE ASSISTANT—WHY ANONYMOUS? 

Just a word in comment on the ‘‘Anonymous 
Assistant” article, with which I have much 
sympathy though not entire agreement. 

It seems to me very doubtful whether work of 
real originality and value is often hidden long 
under the veil of anonymity, unless, indeed, the 
worker is possessed of a kind and degree of 
modesty which is, in itself, a symptom of in- 
herent weakness of character. 

As a matter of fact the assistant has, toa cer- 
tain extent, the stick in her own hands, to use 
the vernacular. If her trustees do not see that 
the value received is sufficient to warrant the 
expenditure involved in sending her to the A. 
L. A. meetings, let her go at her own expense, 
not only in money, but, if necessary, of the 
more precious vacation days. To do this may 
need self-denial; it will even, in some cases, in- 
volve real hardships; but it is, to my mind (and 
my experience too), a business investment for 
which hard-headed common-sense will see the 
necessity, and for which it will consequent- 
ly find the way. When this has been done 
once or twice, if she has real capacity, bright- 
ness and originality, the brethren of the pro- 
fession (if not the sisters) will not fail to recognize 
and covet these qualities for their own staffs. 
This will involve for the assistant opportunities 
which will call the attention of her chief and her 
trustees to her real and her market value; or 
else send her to ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures new,” 
where the growing thing may have sunshine and 
room. 

In short, I haven't much opinion of the candle 
which doesn’t burn the tushel. 

ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE. 

LIBRARY ADVERTISING IN STREET CARS. 

Is it mot practicable to use the advertising 
spaces in the street-cars as a means of bringing 
library matters before the public? Every one 
knows how wearisome it is to read again and 
again — in spite of one’s determination not to 
do so — the advertisements of patent medicines, 
soaps, ribbons, lamps, etc. Why not use some 
of the spaces to call attention to the Icecation of 
the library and the hours of opening and closing ? 
Perhaps it would be possible, if the library isina 
town or small city where frequent changes would 
not be necessary, to bulletin some of the new 
books, or books on a special subject. Ten or fif- 
teen titles, with their call numbers, could be given 
in the ordinary space allotted to a street-car ad- 
vertisement and in type easily readable to the 
passengers sitting opposite. 

MARGARET D. McGurrey. 
§ Pusurc Lrprary, 
t Boston. 
A CORRECTION. 

In the article on ‘‘ The public use of college 
libraries,” (L. J., July), there is a misprint in 
the paragraph on the University of Rochester, 
Instead of 1871, read 1877. S: H. RANCK. 


j Ewocn Pratt Free Lisrary, 
Baltimore. 
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THE LIBRARY WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK.* 


By W: R. EAstMan, Pudlic 


THE University of the State of New York is | 


a supervisory and administrative, not a teach- 
ing institution. It is a state department, and at 
the same time a federation of over 600 institu- 
tions of higher and secondary education. It 
visits them officially, and they report to the 
university. Their academic and professional 
work is tested by university examinations. 

The university law of 1892, besides being a 
compilation and revision of former laws, gave 
new and special prominence to the establish- 
ment of public libraries to be recognized as part 
of this educational system, and therefore to 
hold the charter and be under visitation of the 
university. An appropriation of $25,000 for the 
benefit of free libraries being voted the same 
year, the library work was, for the first time, 
definitely organized. 

This work is carried on along six lines 

1. Ascertaining library facts by annual reports 
and official inspection. 


2. Giving advice and instruction on request. 
3. Organizing and chartering libraries. 

4. Distributing public library money. 

s. Lending small libraries for a limited time. 
6. Preparing and revising lists of best books. 
1. Reports. Acquaintance with the facts is the 


foundation of all scientific work. The law pro- 
vides that every library exempt from taxation 
shall report tothe university. Exemption means 
that the state recognizes the public library as a 
public benefit, and this implies an undoubted 
right on the part of the state to know whether 
each collection of books claiming the privilege 
is a true public library or not. If it isa private 
business carried on for gain, it has no more claim 
on the favor of the state than the business of a 
bookseller. 

The report blank used by the university covers 
the following facts: the name, location, and date 
of foundation of each library; the present num- 
ber of volumes and number of additions by gift 
and purchase during the past year; the number 
of volumes issued for home use and for refer- 
ence; the number of days the library has been 
open during the year, and the number of hours 
of opening fixed by rule for each week; the re- 
ceipts of money and from what sources; the 

*Read at meetings of N. Y. L. A., New York, Jan, 11, 
1895, and Buffalo, May 17, 189s. 





libraries division, U.S.N. Y. 

payments of money and for what general pur- 
poses; class of books, ownership and control, 
support, terms of use, and name of librarian, 
These facts are by no means exhaustive, but 
when obtained they will enable us to count the li- 
braries by classes, summarize their total volumes, 
additions and circulation, and, looking over the 
State, to locate its 


with some intelligent idea of the situation. 


library resources and needs 

The next step was to compile a mailing list. 
A number of partial lists of New York libraries 
have appeared in the last few years, but not one 
that was entirely reliab!e. From all sources ac- 
cessible an experimental list was made and used, 
with the result of sending report blanks to many 
institutions that had no libraries to speak of, 
and would not have been asked to report if the 
facts had been known. 


On the other hand, a 


great many libraries have been omitted, for, 
after three years of collecting statistics, a week 
seldom passes without bringing to notice some 
library not previously known to the department. 
It is esteemed a kindness when correspondents 
Re- 
libraries having each 300 or more 


send in the names of unrecorded libraries. 
turns from 700 
volumes will soon be published. 

The failure to obtain more complete returns 
will be understood by any collector who has 
tried to gather statistics by mail. In some cases 
the circulars of inquiry reach the library when 
officers are absent on vacation, and afterwards 
are overlooked through stress of work. Some 
librarians find it difficult to make their own ac- 


counts conform to the end of the academic 


year and postpone answering till too late. Some 
find their accounts in so loose a condition that 
they do not care to report. Some reports are 
written by librarians, referred to treasurers, 
pigeon-holed by trustees, and forgotten. Some 
may be lost in the mail. Now and then objec- 
tion is made from a constitutional dislike to give 
account, oran ill-defined dread of acknowledging 
responsibility to the state; and many mis- 
understandings of the purpose and scope of the 
report hinder the full response for which we 
look. The aim of the university is to secure, 
for the common good, an accurate account of 
library facts — no more — and in this attempt it 


bespeaks the good-will and co-operation of the 


librarians of the state, 
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The study of these returns will bring out | 


some points of marked interest. A prominent 
fact is that the great number of public libraries 
in this state are to-day in the care of the school 
authorities. The legislation of 1835 and 1838, 
when New York began to push the public li- 
brary idea by way of the school districts, is re- 


sponsible for this. The libraries then founded 
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tory work and promises for the coming year, 
stating plans of enlargement and money in hand 


to be expended. ‘‘A better showing for next 


| year,” is the word. These things, slight as they 
. , - , 
are, mark a coming revival of library conscious- 


ness, starting with the knowledge that some one 
outside is interested in the welfare of each library, 


| and proving that annual reports have an impor- 


were district libraries; as really public as 
the town libraries of New Hampshire or 
Massachusetts; and the most important of | 


them, as they now exist, at Newburgh, Pough- 


keepsie, Binghamton, Rochester, Brooklyn, Os- | 


wego, Owego, etc., while managed by the 
school boards, are practically city libraries. But 
more have come to be regarded as school li- 
braries only, in which the public have little or no 
share. 

Out of 704 libraries reporting for 1894, 321 
are public; that is, controlled by the voters or 
their Of these, are in 


280 


representatives. 


tant power and place. 

Inspection, Besides the ascertainment of facts 
by reports, the university inspector has the 
greater advantage of visiting the libraries to 
see for himself. When they seek the privileges 
of state aid it becomes his official duty to ex- 
amine their quality, work, and methods, and 
report thereon as a condition of the aid to be 
given; and, aside from such a necessary office, 


| he has found the most cordial welcome every- 
| where asa visitor. Acall to a particular locality 


charge of school authorities, 128 more are con- 
| reason for visiting five others in that vicinity, 


nected with academies, 51 with colleges, and 86 
with other institutions. 
clude all those managed by the public indepen- 
dent of the schools, the endowed and mercantile 


libraries, and professional and technical collec- | 


tions of all sorts. The great libraries of the state 

belong to the class of endowed or mercantile. 
Counting by libraries, not by volumes, our 

books are still in the hands of the teaching in- 


This leaves 159 to in- 


to discharge an official duty will often open the 
way for an extended library acquaintance. One 


city library that must be inspected furnishes a 


with the possible result of awakening a new 
library interest and promoting reorganization, 
consolidation, or library enlargement in’ many 
ways. Those in charge of the small libraries 
will admit that they are sometimes lonely for 
lack of sympathy and appreciation of their work. 


| = : . 
The inspector finds them running over with 


stitutions, and, to a large extent, are gathered | 


and administered with reference to the needs of 
the schools. 
good in just this situation, and, at 
time, there are public interests liable to 
An important feature of the legis- 


the same 
be 
overlooked. 


lation of 1892, repeated in the consolidated 


There are great possibilities for | 


questions. They want to know how things are 
done in New York and Albany, and how they 
ought to be done. It is their opportunity for 
the hour to touch the library system of the 


| state, and may be helpful in many ways. Often 


school law of 1894, was a provision for dividing | 


district libraries in two parts; one to be kept by 
the school as a part of its equipment, and the 
other, the circulating part, to be put in charge 
of independent trustees as the beginning of a 
true public library. This law has contributed 
to the situation with which the university has 
had to deal. 

In comparing the reports of the last year with 
those previously received, it has been interest- 
ing to note in many cases a serious falling off in 
the number of volumes, indicating, not a loss of 
books, but a tendency to count more carefully 
and to discriminate against worn and mutilated 
books and broken sets that were no longer fit for 
service. There appear in the reports 
frequent apologies for imperfect and unsatisfac- 


also 


the inspector is invited to meet committees, con- 
sult with boards of education, talk over library 
possibilities, and so prepare the way fora popu- 
lar public library movement. In the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1894, he visited 62 libraries in 27 dif- 
ferent counties, and, in three months since that 


| date, he has visited 51 others. 


2. Advice and instruction. Under the law the 
state library is open to library questions from 


| any librarian, trustee, or other citizen interested 


to ask. The questions that come are not few, 
and the answers are not always easy. Most of 
the letters make general inquiries asto methods 
of establishing libraries and arranging the books 


| for public use, and particular requests are usually 


made for explanation of points in the library 
law. In two years, correspondence has been 
held with over 400 places regarding library in- 
terests, and the attempt was made to give advice 
that would best fit the varying local conditions, 
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hool. Under this head comes also 
the work of the university in conducting the li- 
brary school, with its corps of experienced 
teachers and its 30 students pursuing a two years’ 
course, crowned for the honor students with 


Library 


well-earned degrees of library science. 


Expert assistance. Many also are the requests 
for temporary help in rearranging and catalog- 
ing libraries, to which a response can usually be 
made by sending an expert worker from the 
staff of the state library or from advanced 
students of the school fora longer or shorter 
time, as needed. At times this service is re- 
quired for a month or more, and sometimes only 
for three or four days. Libraries pay for such 
services at current rates. 

3. Organization and 


3 harter, The next 


in the work of the university is to organize li- 


step 


braries and receive them by charter, admission, 
or registry. The law gives the regents power to 
The details are settled in con- 
If acharter is already held, it need 
be surrendered 
charter is preferred 


grant charters. 
sultation 
not unless the new standard 
rhe university can either 
admit with existing charter or reincorporate. 
Either course constitutes the library an institu- 
tion in the university, precisely as the great 
colleges are. Or, if for any cause, the libraries 
do not seek so close a relation, they may, on 
request and approval, be registered and have 
like privileges, though not so fully identified 
with the university. 

Previous to 1892 there was one library charter 
26 
wese chartered and two admitted ; the next year, 
26 chartered and six admitted. 


ed by the regents. In the years 1892-93, 


Since Oct. 1, 
1894, 20 have been chartered and six admitted. 
Adding eight that have been registered, the total 
number of libraries now under visitation (Mar, 

Out of 73 chartered libraries, 44 
include libraries transferred by the school au- 
thorities. 


1, 1895) is 95. 


4. Public library money. A most practical and 
interesting part of the work is the distribution 
of public library money. $25,000a year have 
been given for three years, being placed in the 
hands of the regents for the benefit of free libra- 
ries, with three plain conditions. A library re- 
ceiving aid must be free; an equal amount must 
be raised from local sources; and books bought 
with the money must be such as the regents ap- 
prove. These 
rules require that the library shall be under state 
supervision; that the character of its books as 


a whole, its methods of work and keeping of | 


The rest is left to regents’ rules. 
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book accounts, shall merit approval, and that it 
conform to certain hours of opening, graded ac- 
cording to the size of the community, but suffi- 
cient inthe judgment of the regents toentitle the 
library to be fairly counted free and public. 


Under these rules the essential condition is a 
connection of the library with the university 
either by charter, admission, or registry, mark- 


ing it with honorable approval. 


The formal application for money is then 
made, the amount being limited in most cases 
to $200 a year, and certificate being made that 


an equal amount from local sources is already in 
hand. Each month an apportionment is made. 
The number of applications the first year was 


44, the second year there were 84, and since 


Oct. 1, 1894, to March 5, 1895, 55 have been re- 
ceived, or 183 in all. A few have not been 
granted. o7 different libraries have shared 


in the distribution. S« 


privilege for three successive years. 


yme have improved the 
The money 
is placed in their hands on their agreement to 
When it 


has been spent, an account is rendered, contain- 


spend it in accordance with the rules. 


ing a full list of the books bought and the cost 
of each one, and this total must be sufficient to 
account, not only for the public money, but for 


the equal amount raised at home. This list is 
examined in the regents’ office, and for any 
book disapproved an equal amount must be 


spent for an approved book to balance the ac- 


count and 


open the way for another grant when 
asked, 

When small libraries are to be started or re- 
organized, it is not required that all the money 
should be used for books the first year, but a 
part may be used for shelves, cataloging, print- 
ing, services, and other like expenses. This pro- 
vision has been specially useful in the small 
beginnings through which many village libraries 
have been struggling into existence. 

8. Travelling librar A part of the public 
money has been used by the university in de 
veloping its system of lending small libraries for 
a limited time. Selections of 50 or 100 volumes 
each are lent to libraries or communities for six 
months, the university paying all expenses and 
receiving a fee of $3 or $5, according to the 


number of volumes sent. A full account of this 


system and its working may be read in the 
Forum for January, 1895, and need not be re- 
peated. 

The number of 125 libraries reported Oct. 1, 


1894, increased to 178 by Jan. 1, 1895, anda 


marked feature of the work specially noticeable 
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7 THE LIBRAR 
in the last three months is the growing number 
of reading circles and clubs for home study | 
which have registered in the university office | 
and called for their privilege of travelling libra- 
Any circle of readers in the state, when 


ries. 
organized and ready to undertake serious study 
of a subject, having laid out a schedule of not 
less than ten weeks’ work, may register at the 
regents’ office, and thereupon borrow books 
selected by themselves bearing upon the subject 
of their study. For this privilege they make | 
application and pay an advance fee of 
50 books, or $3 for 25, unless they offer 

the books for free circulation to the public, in 
which case they need pay only the usual travel- 
ling library fee of $5 for 100 books, or $3 for so. 
Along all these lines the library correspond- 


formal 


$s for 


ence of the university is constantly increasing. | 
During the past year the number of places in 
the state indexed as considering library inter- 
ests was increased by 200. Some inquiries may 
be prompted by curiosity, some by the vain 
hope of getting something for nothing out of a 
generous state, but most have borne the mark | 
of an earnest and unselfish devotion to the in- 
terests of children, scholars, and friends. Inthe 
pinching times of the past two years this library | 


THE SELECTION OF BOOKS 


By J. N. LARNED, of 


Tue end of a public library is public educa- 
tion—education of the whole people, in the 
large sense which comprehends all culture and 
every of advancement and elevation, in 
mind, in manners, in character. So the selec- 
tion of books for a public library is always to 
To a certain 


mode 


be made with that end in view. 
point this gives us some quite definite prin- 
ciples of selection. The primary idea of educa- 
tion is an idea of imparted knowledge, and we 
easily feel ourselves on safe ground in collect- 
ing books of knowledge in our library — books 
of history, biography, science, philosophy, and 
their kin. Here, the only serious questions ar< 
between the best books in their several field 

and the books which are less than the best, and 
generally it is practicable to decide these on 
most subjects of importance, not by any ven- 


turesome judgment of one’s own, but by the 
standing which the books in question take 

* From some remarks on the subject made to the 
Library School, at the New York State Library, May 28, 


895. 


_.. which means 


| ment, there are fruits of civilization, even in 
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interest has commanded an attention in small 
communities that is remarkable. 

6. Lists of best books. The travelling library 
lists cost much serious study. New general li- 
braries of 50 volumes each are made up three or 
four times a year, under the supervision of the 
**book board,” of five of the state 
library staff. There were, in Jan. 1895, 21 
general lists,of which 11 include roo volumes 
each, eight have so volumes each, and two 
have 25 juvenile volumes each. Subject lists 


composed 


| on U. S. History, French history, Economics, 


and Agriculture, and to cover regents’ reading 
courses in literature, are ready. Others are in 
course of preparation, Lists of books for 
schools, one to cost $200, others $300, $400, and 
$500, are being made. Others will follow as 
time is found for the work. 

In all these things the university is the ser- 
vant of the libraries, anxious to know in what 
way it can serve them best, seeking to promote 
popular interest, helping each one by the ex- 
perience of the rest, advising in organization, 
certifying to good work done, publishing re- 
sults from year to year, and seeking to maintain 


| a standard of excellence to which all libraries 


will rejoice to conform. 


FOR A PUBLIC LIBRARY.* 


the Buffalo Library. 


among people specially competent to appraise 
them. Onthat point I shall have something to 
say lateron. 

But it is not the books of knowledge which 
present the greater problems of selection to the 
librarian. Education in our broad sense does 
not end with knowledge, and a public library is 
not completed as an educational institution by 
the most exhaustive collection of the literature 
of philosophy and fact. To say this is to con- 
tradict the opinion of many people, who rec- 
ognize few useful books outside that class. 
Their view is wrong. The total result of 

ucation of mankind is that which we call 
progress towards 
the finer and finer fitting of men and women 
for life in the social state. Most of us are 
too much inclined, I think, to measure the 
civilization of our own day by its Science, 
which is no true measure at all. The science 
of the present age has grown to be very wonder- 
ful; but, much as it may excite us to astonish- 
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this crude period (and it is very crude), which 
commaad our admiration more. 
most beautiful 

whom even the 
choosing for honor, as exemplars to their genera- 


The finest and 
human products of the time, 

Philistines would join us in 
tion, might not pass an examination in biology 
or physics. They are the menand women, sweet 
with the sweetness and luminous with the light 
which Matthew Arnold never tired of extolling, 
who represent that side of civilization which is 
refinement more than knowledge, or which is 
knowledge refined. I speak wrongly, however, 
when I say that refinement is one side of civili- 


zation, for it 7s civilization, and all science that 
lacks it is barbaric,even though steam-engines 
and the dynamos of Niagara are shaking the 
earth at its command. 

Now, the refinements of life come chiefly from 
That 
surprise 


is true to an extent which 
us think of it 
Unfortunately, it is no less true that the 


its pleasures. 
is sure to 
first. 
meaner influences which vitiate and vulgarize 
life, making it gross and coarse, come from the 
pleasure side of existence, too. 


when we 


There the main 
sources of the two are together: on one hand, 
the springs of all art 
drama, sculpture, painting 
delights of the imagination and the joy of the 
beauty of the world; on the other hand, the 
muddy wells into which so many people choose 
perversely to dip. 

These contrary 


music, poetry, romance, 


brimmed with 


influences are working in 
every region of pleasurable art, but nowhere else 
so actively as in the field of letters, and they give 
rise to the greatest difficulties that are met in 
the selection of books fora public library. In dis- 
seminating the literature which aims at pleasure- 
giving more than instruction, and at the moving 
of emotion more than thought, where can a 
proper line of restriction be drawn? Shall we, 
in the first place, incline to parsimony in the re- 
striction, and yield no more of this literature 
than we must to the readers who demand it? 
I say, no; because, as I have asked you to note, 
there is a great stream in this channel from the 
very sources of refinement in civilization, and 
that stream should be unstintingly diffused. 
of this one, but distinguished from it by a thou- 
sand mud-marks, we cannot 
busily. 


dikes too 
On which of the two currents an offered 


build 


book of entertainment has been floated to us is 


what we must know, if we can. 
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takable, so, too, are those feelings of the 


| wise, a mental touch, to which 





whether skill or clumsiness appears in its con 


Struction, are not the first questions to be 
asked. The prior question, as I conceive, is 
this: does the bo leave any kind of fine and 
wholesome feeling in the mind of one who reads 
it? That isnot a question concerning the mere 


morality of the book,in the conventional mean- 


It t 


of the work as one of 


ing of the term. yuches the whole quality 


** Does 


1olesome feeling 


true literature. 


wk 


it leave any kind of fine and wt 
in the mind of one who reads it There is no 
of though it 
may never seem twice the same in our experience 
of it. 
had eaten of gor d food 


mistaking a feeling that nature, 


Sometimes it may be tous as though we 
at other times like the 
tasting of wine; at others, again, like a draught 


of water from acool spring. Some books that 


we read will make us feel that we are lifted as 
on wings; some will make music within us 
some will give us visions; some will just fill us 


with a happy content. In such feelings there is 


a refining potency that seems to be equalled in 
nothing else. The simplest art is as sure to 
produce them as the highest. We take them 
from Burns’ lines to a field-mouse, from Words- 
worth’'s ‘*‘ Poor Susan,” from the story of Ruth, 
of Wakefield,” 
from the story of ** Picciola,” from the story of 


“ Daddy d 


from the story of The vicar 


Darwin's yvecote,” as certainly as 


from *‘ Hamlet” or from ‘‘ Henry Esmond.” 
The true pleasure, the fine pleasure, the civ 
ilizing pleasure to be drawn from any form 


of art is one which leaves a distinctly whole- 


some feeling of some such these 


and the poem, 


mature as 
which I have tried to describe 
the romance, the play, the music, or the pic 
ture which has nothing of the sort to give us, 
of 


blankness, does no kind of good, however in 


but only a moment sensation and then 


nocent of positive evil it may be, 


If the wholesome feeling which all true art 


produces, in literature or elsewhere, is unmis- 
other 
nature which works of an opposite character give 
minds are as sensitive to a moral 


rise to. Our 


force of gravitation as our bodiesare sensitive to 


| the physical force, and we are as conscious of the 
Against the other tide, which flows by the side | 


downward pull upon us ofa vulgar tale or a 
vicious play as we are conscious of the buoyant 
lift of one that is nobly written. We have, like- 
the of 


coarse literature is as distinct a fact as the grit 


texture 


Whether the | in a muddy road that we grind with our heels. 
book is alive with genius or dead with the lack | And so I w 
of it, whether it be brilliant or commonplace, | for a book which offers pleasure rather than 


ill say again that the conclusive test 
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knowledge is in the question, ‘* Does it leave 
any kind of wholesome and fine feeling in the 
mind of one who reads it?” 

All this which Iam saying is straightly op- 
posed to a doctrine much preached in our day, 
by a school of pretenders in art, who have gained 
such a hearing by their talkativeness that they 
are seriously dangerous. It first appeared, I be- 
lieve, in France, among the painters. 
literature took infection from it ; then England 
became diseased, and America is in peril. It is 


the false and ignorant doctrine which phrases | 


itself in the meaningless motto —“ Art for 
Art’s sake!" ‘‘ Pursue Art for Art’s sake 
— enjoy Art for Art’s sake!” say these 2xs- 
thetic prophets of our generation, who have 
no comprehension of what Art is. As well 
talk of sailing a ship for the ship’s sake — of 
wheeling a cart for the cart’s sake — of ar- 
ticulating words for the words’ sake. 
a vessel, a vehicle, for the carriage and com- 
munication of something from one mind to an- 
other mind —from one soul to another soul. 
Without a content, it has no more reason for its 
being than a meaningless word could have in hu- 
man speech. Considered in itself and for its own 
sake, it has no existence — it is an imposture —a 


mere simulation of Art; for that which, duly | 


filled with meanings and laden with a message, 


French 


Art is | 


| 
| 


would be Art, is then but the handicraft of a 
| skilful mechanic. 
| Butthe truth is that there is a cunning deceit 
in this pretension to “Art for Art’s sake.” 
Those who lead the cry do not mean what their 
| words seem to imply. They do not mean the 
emptiness that one might suppose. What they 
do mean, as their practice proves, is to put 
something ignoble in the place of what should 
be noble, something vulgar or something vile in 
the place of what should be wholly pure and 
wholly fine. What they are really striving to 
| do is to degrade the content of Art, and to per- 
| suade the world that it can be made the vehicle of 
| low suggestions and mean ideals without ceasing 
to be Art in the noble sense. 

In literature, the workers to that end are now- 
adays very busy, and the countenance they re- 
ceive is disheartening to see. It is for us who 
are among the custodians of good literature to 
set our faces against them, I offer you as the 
| one most important maxim that can be laid down 
| for your guidance in the selection of books — 
Beware of the literature of the school which 
preaches ‘‘Art for Art’s sake.” 

So much for the theory of the matter. It is 
a theory that we may not be able, perhaps, to 
wholly carry out, but it is our duty to goas farin 
| that way as we can. 


THE TRAINING OF LIBRARY EMPLOYES.—III. 


By ADELAIDE R, HAssE, 


ACCESSION WORK. 

In almost all libraries the general routine is 
based in the main upon identical lines, differing 
only in so far as these are influenced by local 
conditions. Soall libraries support a purchasing 
department, whose chief adjunct is the accession 
department. Since the card system has been 
extended to other than cataloging purposes, the 
librarian has delegated to the staff the care of a 
large part of the work of the purchasing depart- 
ment, such as keeping records of books to be 
purchased, books ordered, periodical subscrip- 
tions, etc. 
dexing of correspondence, and, as much of this 
work must come from the librarian’s office, some 
attention should be given here to the relations 
of the librarian with the board, the filing of com- 
mittee reports, the indexing of the minute book, 
the form of the librarian’s monthly reports to the 
board, the preliminary arrangements attendant 
upon meetings of the board, etc. Encourage 





Here belongs also the filing and in- | 


place of which the monthly index may be used, 


the inventive faculty of pupils in matters of 
filing and arrangement; never hesitate to ac- 
knowledge defects in yourown methods. Bright 
pupils have often been led in this way to develop 
an interest which resulted in valuable sugges- 
tions. 

Purchasing Books: Pupils having been re- 
quired to submit monthly lists of new books, with 
references where obtained, etc., they are now 
more or less familiar with all the book reviews 
to be found in the library. Let them extend 
their acquaintance to at least all the American 
and the leading English book reviews, by report- 
ing upon the scope, special features, departments, 
editorship, manner of publication, whether m., 
w. or qr., etc., price, size, address, how long 
established, etc. Todothis the person in charge 
of the class should have provided sample copies 
| of the reviews; lists published by periodical 
| agencies; the Aeview of Reviews indexed, in 
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etc. These, with publishers’ catalogs, comprise 
the tools by the aid of which the average public 
library compiles its order lists. 

To acquaint the pupils at once with publishers, 
their specialties, catalogs, etc., set them to work 
in some such manner as this: 

Prepare a list of five largest American pub 
lishing firms, firm-name, place of business, with 
at least three important publications of each. 

Same, English. 

Name five English and five American second- 
hand dealers, giving firm-name, place of busi- 
ness, etc. 

Name American publishing houses making a 
specialty of the following : 
medical books; 


maps, atlases, etc.; 
complete editions of American 
authors; engineering ; photography ; transla- 
tions, music, etc. 

Who the following: 
Shakespeare ; Story of the nations; 


publishes Variorum 
line 
edition of the poets; Contemporary science ser.; 
International education ser. ; Sacred books of 


the East, etc. ? 


red 


References : Pudlishers’ Weekl; 
with supplements ; 
‘ Annual 


Publishers’ Circula 


; ** American 
‘*Trade List 
oe. oo oe 

Whitaker's 
Low’s Catalogues 
Sonnenschein, tst and 2d eds.; 


Catalogue,” 
Annual ;” Catalogues ; 
Catalog ;” F 


**Reference Catalogue ;” : 
Poole. 

Let the pupils early form the habit of using 
reference books, and require of them, when 
the of 


to include a 


submitting result 


such exercises as 
of the reference 


books which they have used, other than those 


the above list 
which have been suggested, thereby giving an 
indication of their own ability of research. 

1 


Let pupils prepare model forms for ordering 


books ; fill out all blanks used by the library in 
ordering books ; examine blanks of other libra- 
ries, etc. For practice many of these exercises 
may be typewritten, or when done in manu- 
script, a good library hand should be insisted 
on. 

Pupilsshould have explained tothem in thiscon 
nection the system of average library discounts; 
cost of transportation by freight, book post, mail; 
an outline of copyright laws; of the laws govern 
ing the importation of foreign books. Refer- 
WwW 
ly; U.S. Official Postal Guide; Putnam, ‘‘ Law 
of copyright.” 


Persodicals: 


ences: Indexes in volumes of Pudlishers’ 


Many libraries now number 
among their most desirable features the cir- 


culation of periodicals, and almost every li- 
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brary carries a large stock for reference. Exer- | 





~ai 
we 


>) 


cises covering this ground may be given to 


pupils as follows Prepare lists of leading 


American periodicals specially devoted to eco- 


nomics, music, art, industry, education, women, 
drama, engineering, history, electricity, science, 
agriculture, outdoor sports, juvenile interests, 


etc., stating any decided points of variance 
among magazines of one subject, place where 
published, size, cost, how long published, im- 
portant contributions, etc. Prepare a subscrip- 
tion list of your own selection. 

Let pupils make their own selections of the 
above without suggestions ; have the lists com- 
pared in class; let pupils defend all questioned 
selections. Give some attention with pupils to 
subject of filing of current periodicals ; of tem- 
porary binders, varieties, advantages and cost; 
of binding of periodicals for circulation and re- 
ference ; of the various uses to which periodicals 
be 

+). 


Pupils should be taught methods of keeping 


may put (see ann. 


rpt. Los Angeles P. L., 
1893 


subscriptions, expirations, etc., in both card 
and ledger systems. See! 
L. ‘*‘ Handbook’ 
Plummer, 

A z 
public libraries before periodicals had begun to 
Let 


pupils prepare lists of leading newspapers of 


j.,and Denver P 


’: «Hints for small libraries,” 


rs: Newspapers were a feature of 


be considered as within their province. 


various political parties, leading German-Amer- 
French 
by whom | 

Study 


ican papers, als and Italian, show- 


ing where and 


ublished, cost, how 


often issued, etc. newspaper files; sys- 


tems of checking receipt of newspapers ; meth- 


J yr old files 


ods of caring fe ; care of clippings; 
binding, et 

In a public library it will be quite impossible 
for even one person to take the time to oversee 
a continuous course of work such as the above; 
and it should therefore be scheduled in relays, 
as suggested in the July L. J., or it may be given 
for ‘‘busy work” in instalments during those 
hours when the pupil is not actually employed 
in one of the departments 
the 


accession department 


For a guide in 


of the 
the Library School 


practical work 


use 
accession rules ; have pupils make a note of the 


ifications for a 


spe n order for an accession book. 
Fac-simile sheets of the accession book should 
be furnished them, or they should rule them 


themselves, and fill them out with sample entries 
of various kinds of books, such as newspapers, 
of m 


maps, music 


books re than one volume, periodicals, 


etc. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF SOME OF THE Hughes, its president, called a meeting of that 


LIBRARIES IN CHICAGO,* 


By W: B. WICKERSHAM. 


Berore the great fire of 1871, Chicago had no | 
public library, nor was there any statute in the | 


state authorizing the establishmentofone. After 


the fire, for many years the Public Library was 


almost the only institution of its kind through 
which the public had access to books. The 
Law Institute, the Chicago Historical Society, 


and the Academy of Sciences were early re-es- | 


tablished, but they were so crippled, especially 
the last two, that they were some years getting 
into operation. The city was busy repairing 
the breaches and little interest was taken in ed- 
ucational or literary institutions beyond the 
rebuilding of schools for the small army of chil- 
dren everywhere demanding attention. Later, 
public sentiment took a stride forward and en- 
couraged a higher and broader culture by estab- 
lishing the Athenzum, Manual Training Schools, 
the Art Institute, the Newberry Library, the 
great Chicago University, the Armour Institute, 
the Field Museum, and the prospective John 
Crerar Library and the Lewis Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. All these, to say nothing of university 
extension centres and of clubs and classes galore, 
go to show that Chicago is at present wide 
awake on the question of education and culture. 
In the old Metropolitan block before the great 
fire of 1871 there existed the only library of any 
considerable size in the city of Chicago. This 
collection of some 18,000 or 20,000 volumes was 
owned by an association called the Chicago Li- 
brary Association, and was accessible only to 
members who paid $5 a year for membership. 
The association was understood to be deeply in 
debt, and its destruction by the flames October 
9, 1871, may have been an unlooked-for piece 
of good luck to the stockholders, who would thus 
be spared the more tedious operation of being 
sold out by a receiver under an order of court. 
When the news of the burning of Chicago 
reached England, the people there, in common 
with the inhabitants of all civilized countries, 
began making contributions of clothing, blank- 
ets, money, etc., for our stricken city. Among 
them were some, however, who thought that 
a more substantial gift than food and rai- 
ment would be acceptable. At the suggestion 
of Mr. Burgess, then secretary of the Anglo- 


American Society in London, the Hon. Thomas 


* Part of a paper read before the Chicago Library Club, 
March 8, 1895 





| association and proposed that while others were 
| sending to Chicago something for our bodies, 


they should contribute something for our minds. 
Supposing that Chicago had lost a great free 
public library, Mr. Hughes contributed copies 
of his ‘‘ Tom Brown's school days” and ‘‘Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” and set about among his 
friends, authors and publishers, to make a collec- 
tion of books for a nucleus for anew free library, 
and asa result of his efforts about 5coo volumes 


were contributed, the Government sending hun- 
dreds of valuable public documents and state 
papers. Among this interesting collection are 
books given by the Queen with her autograph, 


| others by Thomas Carlyle, John Bright, Lord 
|} and Lady Trevelyan, etc. 


As soon as official word reached Chicago that 
such a gift was being collected, a number of en 
terprising citizens met at the call of the Hon. 
Joseph Medill, the mayor at that time, and pre- 
pared a bill authorizing cities and villages of 
Illinois under certain restrictions to organize 
and maintain free public libraries and reading- 
rooms. This bill was taken to Springfield, where 
the committee found a similar bill, which had 
been introduced into the House on March 23, 
1871, and had passed to a second reading. 
This bill was amended, hurried through with 
an emergency clause attached, and signed by 
the governor March 7, 1872. The establish- 
ment of the Chicago Public Library by the city 
council and the appointment by the mayor of a 
board of nine directors to manage it, followed 
in close succession. 

On the 2oth of July, 1872, the writer was 
elected secretary and acting librarian by the 
board. When he reported for duty there was 
nothing put into his hands or charge except the 
record book and a few letters. For some time 
he had no office save an old chair kindly loaned 
him by Mr. C. J. Richardson, then, as now, 
assistant librarian of the Law Institute, in whose 
office in the temporary City Hall, at the corner 
of La Salle and Adams streets, known as the 
“* Rookery,” the use of the chair was allowed. 
Ina few weeks new rooms in the same building 
were completed for the library, and about the 
same time books began to arrive from England. 
It was a notable day for the Chicago Public 
Library, that 31st of August, 1872, when on 
temporary shelves in one of the office rooms 
the first book was placed in position, that book 
being John Bright's ‘‘Speeches on questions 
of public policy.” 

The growth of the library was rapid. Many 
citizens of Chicago, whose homes had escaped the 
flames of the great conflagration, gave liberally 
from their libraries, and as soon as appro- 
priations became available the board com- 


menced to purchase books generously. 


England was not alone in the contribution of 
literature towards the formation of a new library 
in Chicago. Germany, France, Bohemia, and 
some other countries also forwarded valuable 
collections. 








—— 
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On the first day of January, 1873, the reading 
room was formally opened to the public. Invi- 
tations had been sent out to many citizens, and 
the new room was comfortably filled. Speeches 
were made by the president of the board, the 
late Hon. Thomas Hoyne, by Director Daniel 
L. Shorey, Mayor Medill, and others. And so 
the new library was dedicated and started on its 
mission. 

On the 25th of October, 1873, the board elect- 
ed the late lamented Dr. W: F: Poole librarian, 
who entered upon his duties January 1, 1874. 
Dr. Poole had had large experience, having been 
librarian of the Boston Athenzum for many 
years, and later of the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary for six years or more, and to his wise 
selection of books the Chicago Public Library 
owes much of its present completeness and pros- 
perity. 

The library was opened to the public as a cir- 
culating library, on the southeast corner of Madi- 
son street and Wabash avenue, on the first day 
of May, 1874, and as such took rank at once 
among the first in the country. One year later 
it was removed to the southwest corner of Lake 
and Dearborn streets, where it remained until 
the early summer of 1886, when it found a home 
in the City Hall. It is hoped that another and 
final move to its new building on Michigan ave- 
nue, between Randolph and Washington streets, 
will be made in the spring of 1896. 

On July 23, 1887, Dr. Poole resigned the libra- 
rianship of the public library, and accepted a 

similar position at the head of the Newberry Li- 
brary, which post he held until his death over 
one yearago. On October 15, 1887, Mr. Fred- 
erick H. Hild was elected Dr. Poole’s successor 
as librarian of the public library. Mr. Hild had 
been for many years the Doctor’s assistant, and, 


though a young man, was well qualified for the | 


responsible position. If any fears were enter- 
tained at the time, the rapid growth and devel 
opment of the library ever since give evidence 
of the wise selection of the board. 

At the present writing there are in the library 
207,000 volumes, the annual net accessions being 
about 10,000 volumes. The circulation of books 
for home use during the year ended May 31, 
1894, was 1,027,219 volumes, of which 446,168 
were issued through the delivery stations. The 
average daily circulation of books for home use 
at the present time is 4253. The largest circu- 
lation of books for home use in any one day 
was on February 23, 1895, when 7731 volumes 
were issued. 52,663 persons hold cards entitling 
them to draw books for home use. 

The books on the shelves of the public library 
cover all fields of literature, science, and art. 
The general plan laid down by Dr. Poole, that 
of making it an all-around library, has been 
adhered to by his successor. No department 
can hardly be said to be more complete than 
the others, though in bound and complete sets 
of periodical literature the collection is sur- 
passed by few libraries in the country. 

While keeping in view the needs of the masses, 
the board has also been quite liberal in the pur- 
chase of books for the student and scholar, 
though it has never felt that it was the province | 
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of the people's lil 
umes either in art or science. Yet, notwith 
Standing this general policy, the board has 
supplied a good many valuable and expensive 
works in the line of art which were demanded 
and which could not be found elsewhere. Among 
the donations of our English friends is a com- 
plete set of the specifications and drawings of 
the British Patents. There being only a few sets 
in this country, the reports being wholly 
out of print, they are exceedingly valuable. 
The library also has a complete set of specifica 
tions and drawings of the United States Patents, 
as well as those of France, Germany, and Canada 
All these are in a room by themselves where 
they can be freely examined. 

The public library is supported by a tax levied 
upon all the taxable property within the city, the 
limit up to the present time being not to exceed 
one-half of one mill on the dollar of valuation 
It has required the full hal{-mill for years 
to provide for the current expenses,which amount 
in round numbers to $125,000, and in view of the 
additional expense of maintaining the library in 
its new building, the board has asked the present 
General Assembly to amend the law and make 
the limit one mill. This amount, with the pres 
ent assessed valuation cf property, will be just 
sufficient for its needs 

In 1884 the board tried the experiment of 
opening a few places remote from the centre of 
the city where book borrowers could exchange 
their books without the time and expense neces- 
sary for a trip to the main library. These places 
were called delivery staticns. They scon grew 
into popularity, until at the present time 32 are 
in successful operation. Many of the stations 
are located as to accommodate the laboring 
classes, and bo ] in the morning as the 


rary to supply expensive vol- 


; 


ana 


a 


some 


so 
leit 
laborer goes to his work are charged during the 
day, and a fresh volume is ready for him as he 
goes home in the evening. All this at no ex 
pense whatever to the book borrower. More 
than one-third of all the books circulated are is- 
sued through this channel. In October, 1890, 
the experiment of branch reading rooms was be 


ks 


gun. Six store rooms were rented, fitted up 
with tables, bookcases, etc., and supplied 
with a good collection of reference books and 
periodicals. These rooms have become very 


classes of 
Pupils and teachers of schools in their 
vicinity are especially benefited by them. So 
great was the demand for books of a general 
and popular nature that the board added to the 


popular and are patronized by all 
citizens. 1 


reference books several hundred volumes of 
standard works, including some fiction. At the 
present time the total number of volumes in 


these rooms is about 10,0 

As an adjunct to the sche , an arrangement 
was made many ye ago with the board of 
education whereby books might be ordered by 
the principal of the school for collateral reading 
by the pupils on the subjects being pursued, in 
which case the books are kept one month with- 
out of education being re- 
sponsible for their safety and return. In addi- 
tion to this the librarian permits and encour- 
ages teachers in the highschools and seminaries 


Is 


ars 


renewal, the board 
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as well as those of private classes, tobring their 
pupils to the library, where all the best books 
illustrating their particular theme are laid out 


before them, and they can spend an hour or so | 


in uninterrupted study with their instructor. 
The management of the public library has 


been such that very few books have been lost | 


through circulation or theft. Besides the theft 
of a Webster’s Dictionary or two and a few 
volumes of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, which were 


dropped to the street from a window of the ref- | 


erence-room while the library was located at 
Madison street and Wabash avenue, the only 
theft of any moment occurred about ten years 
ago, when one of the employes of the library, 
who on trial! proved to be a veritable biblioma- 
niac, carried off and secreted in a barn more than 
2000 volumes, many of them valuable works of 
reference. His shrewdness only served him in 
getting the books out of the library without de- 
tection, for he made no attempt apparently to 
dispose of them, and when asked why he took 


| reference only. 


them said that he intended to return them as | 


soon as he had read them. All but a few were 


recovered. 
THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 

The library next in importance to the general 
public of Chicago is the Newberry, located in 
the North Division of the city. This library 
was founded on July r, 1887, under a provision 
of the will of Walter L. Newberry, deceased, 
which set aside one-half of his estate therefor, 
after the death of his wife and two daughters. 
This half, on the date above mentioned, amount- 


ed to $2,149,201, most of which was in real es- | 


tate, much of it at that time unproductive. On 
the 13th of the same month Dr. W: F: Poole 
was elected librarian and entered upon his 
duties August I. 

This library contains at the present time 124,- 
500 volumes and 30,600 pamphlets. It is for 
reference only and makes a specialty of music, 


medicine, and religion; being also strong in | 


American history, bibliography and incunabula. 
There are no juvenile books on the shelves and 
no fictionasarule. About $25,000 are expend- 
ed annually for books. The number of readers 
for the year ended March 1, 1895, was about 
100,000. The number of volumes used during 
the same time was 110,177. The present use 
of the books, however, is about 1ooo volumes 
perday. The number of employes in the library 
proper is about 35. The Rudolph indexer has 
been recently introduced and the entire subject 
of bibliography is now indexed. It is the inten- 
tion to catalog the entire collection of books by 
the indexer for public use. 

The Newberry Library has a new home of 
granite on Walton place, facing Washington 
Square, of which it may justly be proud. The 
death of Dr. Poole in the spring of 1804 lefta 
vacancy which was but recently filled by the 
election of Mr. John Vance Cheney, late of the 
public library of San Francisco. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LIBRARY. 


The University of Chicago Library, presided | 
over by Mrs. Zella A. Dixson, was founded |! 
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with the university in 1891. The number of vol- 
umes on the shelves is reported at 295,000, 
which nodoubt includes pamphlets, They con- 
sist for the most part, according to a recent 
compilation, of works on biblical literature, 
church history, homiletic and systematic theol- 
ogy, political economy, sociology, history, 
science, and ancient classics. 

This library is maintained by a special appro- 
priation by the trustees of the university, and 
by a fee of $10 per year required of each stu- 
dent attending the school; to which is added 
rent fees on travelling libraries. The fund 
for the maintenance of this library must be very 
generous, as the number of volumes added each 
year is reported at 25,000. 

A special feature is department libraries, 
which are located in the class-rooms and are for 
They consist of choice refer- 
ence books bearing upon the particular branch 
of science taught in that room. 


THE ARMOUR INSTITUTE LIBRARY. 


The Armour Institute Library, of which Miss 
Katherine L. Sharp is librarian, was founded 
in January, 1893, and consists of 11,000 volumes. 
It is maintained, like the other departments of 
the institute, from the generous pocket-book of 
Mr. P. D. Armour, its founder. As the ac- 
counts of no complete year of its existence are 
accessible, the annual expenditures are not defi- 
nitely known. The library is chiefly for refer- 
ence, with access to the shelves, so that no sta- 
tistics of the use of the books are kept. The 
books are mostly scientific, free to all, some 
books being circulated among teachers and 
students and a few to outsiders. 

An interesting feature of this library is its 
library or training class, which is limited to 
18 in number, the course of study extend- 
ing Over two years, though there is such a de- 
mand for trained help in libraries that no one 
has remained to complete the full course. 

Another feature is its system of home libra- 
ries. By this system a few choice books are 
placed in some private house under the care of 
one of its inmates, and the books are allowed to 
be read by the members of the family and by 
acertain number of the near neighbors, the 
only requirement being that the books shall be 
kept as clean as possible and be otherwise 
properly cared for, and returned when read. 
Once a week a member of the library class 
visits the house where the library is stationed 
and talks or reads to the children who are col- 
lected for that purpose. Sometimes she ex- 
hibits pictures or other works of art and explains 


| them to the boys and girls, who are eager listen- 


ers. After the books have all been read, which 
requires from two to three months, the library 
travels on to another section of the city. Only 
books suitable for children are placed in these 
libraries, and if any book is found to be unpopu- 
lar, it is at once replaced by another. 


CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY LIBRARY. 


The Chicago Historical Society was organized 
on June 9, 1856, though it did not receive its 
charter until the following year. The general 
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object of the society is to encourage historical 
inquiry and spread historical information, espe- 
cially within the state of Illinois. One of the first 
provisions of the constitution is forthe establish 
ment of a library of books and publications ap- 
propriate to such an institution. 

In 1868 the society completed a building sup- 
posed to be fireproof on the corner of Ontario 
street and Dearborn avenue, and moved in, but 
had hardly got settled when the fire of 1871 
swept the building, which cost $60,000, and 
its contents, which had cost vastly more, out 
of existence. As no report had been made after 
the removal to its new home, the exact number 
of volumes in the library at the time of the fire 
is unknown, but in 1868 it had 15,412 bound 
volumes, 72,104 pamphlets, 1738 files of news- 
papers, 4689 manuscripts, 1200 maps and 
charts, 380 cabinet specimens, and 4682 miscel- 
Janeous prints, etc. Its collection of public 
documents both of the United States Govern- 
ment and of the territorial and state govern 
ments of Illinois were exceptionally complete. 

After the fire liberal contributions were made 
to the society by similar societies and by other 
learned societies, as well as by individuals. 
These were stored temporarily in rooms on 
Michigan avenue owned by Mr. J. Y. Scammon, 
a member of the society, and in the second great 
fire which occurred July 14, 1874, this valuable 
nucleus was totally destroyed. At the present 
time there are in the library about 20,000 vol- 
umes and 40,000 pamphlets. This collection is 
soon to be housed in a new fireproof building 
on the old site, to cost $150,000. With a book 
fund of $4500 per year the library should make 
vigorous strides forward. 


JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY. 


The John Crerar Library can really be said 
to be prospective only, inasmuch as nothing has 
been done beyond planning. John Crerar died in 
Chicago, October 19, 1889. His commercial 
ventures had been successful, and after devising 
liberal bequests to his relatives, friends, and pub- 
lic charities, he left the remainder of his estate 
in trust for the establishment of a public library. 
The amount so left is estimated at two and one- 
half million dollars. Messrs. Norman Williams 
and Huntington W. Jackson were appointed by 
the will executors of the estate, with power to 
add to their number for the management of the 
library. The only stipulations in the will restrict- 
ing the executors in the formation of the library 
were that it should be in the south division of 
the city and that trashy novels — particularly 
French novels — should not be admitted to the 
shelves. Only a few steps have been taken up 
to the present time Having obtained the 
passage of an act by the General Assembly 
authorizing the incorporation of boards of 
trustees for the management of libraries pro 
vided for by will, tr well-known gentlemen 
were chosen, who, with the executors, organized 
under the new law. They have decided that 
the library shall be for reference only; that it 
shall be a purely scientific library, and that only 
the income from the main bequest shall be used 
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for all expenses. This amount is estimated to 
be about $100,000. 

No location has been chosen for a building. 
Indeed it will be some years yet before any steps 
can be taken in that direction, as there must be 
a saving of the cost of the building from the 
annual income Temporary quarters are to be 
selected, however, and we may soon have the 
satisfaction of seeing the long-talked-of library 
actually on its feet. 


THE CHICAGO LAW INSTITUTI 


The Chicago Law Institute was organized in 
1857 under a charter granted by the General 
Assembly of the state of Illinois. Its main 
object was the collection of a comprehensive 
law library in this city. On the 8th of October, 
1871, it had on its shelves 7000 volumes valued 
at $30,coo. It had complete sets of all Ameri 
1 law reports; all reports of the English 
courts; many of the Scotch and Irish reports; 
the law journals of the United States and Eng 
land, besides text-bcoks and treatises of law, 
ancient and modern, English, federal, and state 
statutes, etc. All these were lost in the great 


fire of 1871, and of the $20,000 insurance, only 
about $2<00 could be collected on account of the 
insolvency of most of the companies. This 
amount, with something over $1300 in the 
treasury at the time, formed the nucleus for a 
new library. On November 6, 1871, the annual 
meeting was held amid the still smoking ruins 
of the old court-house, the institute's former 
home, and a resolution was passed to relay the 
foundations of the library. To that end an 
assessment for the current year amounting to 
one-fourth ofthe par value of the stock of the 
shareholders was levied Provision was made 
for the admission of new members and a board 
| of managers was selected from among the most 
eminent members of the profession. A room 
was set aside for the use of the institute in the 
old Rookery building, where it remained until its 
removal to the new court-house. It now con- 
tains 29,000 volumes, and the annual accessions 
are 1250. The daily use of the books is 25co 
The total cost of maintaining the library is 
about $10,000, which is derived from member- 
ship fees, assessments, interest, etc. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY F SCIENCES. 


The Chicago Academy of Natural Sciences 
was organized in 1857 by 12 public-spirited 
gentlemen who subscribed $1500 with which to 
make a beginning. A room was taken on the 
corner of Lake and Clark streets and a few 
cases for specimens were mad 


s( 


ade, but before the 
museum was fairly on its feet the financial panic 
of that year so paralyzed business that for two 
years very little was done. 

' In 1859, to place the institution on a firmer 
basis, it was incorporated under the general law 
of the state as The Chicago Academy of 
Sciences,” its object being ‘‘ the increase and 
diffusion of scientific knowledge by a museum, 
a library, by the reading and publication of 
| original papers, and by such other suitable 
methods as shall from time to time be adopted.” 
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In 1862, Mr. Robert Kennicott, the first direc- 
tor of the museum, returned from an extensive 
trip throughout British North America, bringing 
many specimens of natural history. Although 
this expedition was made in the interest of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the academy was fur- 
nished with duplicates of nearly everything col- 
lected,and rooms for the enlarged museum were 
taken at the corner of Randolph and La Salle 
streets, After a partial destruction by fire in 
1866, a lot was purchased on Wabash avenue 
near Van Buren street. A building supposed to 
be fireproof was erected upon part of this lot, 
and it was occupied in January, 1868. 

I'he books in the library were essentially scien- 
tific— many of them being transactions of 
learned societies. The supposed safety of this 
building induced several persons to deposit in it 
their collections of scientific books, as well as 
many special collections of specimens. The 
growth of the library as well as of the museum 
seemed assured. Onthe oth of October, 1871, 
this building and its entire contents — library, 
manuscripts, and specimens — were swept away 
by the great fire, but within 12 days there- 
after steps were taken towards the restoration of 
the academy. It was determined to rebuild on 
the same site and nearly on the same plan. The 
new building was completed in the fall of 1873. 


The library was upon the first floor and con- | 


tained in 1877 about 1500 volumes, with some 
hundreds of pamphlets. 

But this valuable collection was destined to be 
disturbed in its peaceful occupation of its home. 
Money had been borrowed for the erection of 
the building and it was impossible to meet pay- 
ments. The result was a foreclosure and a sur- 
render of the property. For some years many 
of the specimens were exhibited in the Expo- 
sition building on the lake front, the remainder, 
with the library, being stored. Two or three 
years ago the question of another attempt ata 
home for the academy came tothe front. The 
Lincoln Park commissioners, under authority 
granted by a recent statute, provided the loca- 
tion and part of the funds, but to the munificence 
of Matthew Laflin and his sons the public is 
mainly indebted for the beautiful and imposing 
building now adorning the park. The academy 
has but recently taken possession of its new 
quarters, and begins its new career with 4000 
volumes of scientific works upon its shelves, 
besides a vast number of valuable specimens, 
which are rapidly being put in position under 
the direction of the well-known scientist, Dr. S. 
H. Peabody. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


his institution was incorporated May 24, 1879, 
and was the first movement towards a revival of 
the art interests after the great fire. It offers 
courses of instruction in drawing and painting, 
sculpture, designing and architecture, the last 
being in connection with Armour Institute, 
whose scientific equipment, including its library 
of 11,000 volumes, is at the disposal and use of 
all pupils in this department. 

After a sojourn in temporary quarters for 
three years, in 1882 the property at the south- 





west corner of Michigan avenue and Van Buren 
street was bought for $45,000 and a structure 
erected. In 1885, additional ground was pur- 
chased and a brown stone building was erected 
the succeeding year. By 1892, the building was 
outgrown, the property was sold for $425,000, 
and the money was put into the new building on 
Michigan avenue at the head of Adams street. 
The institute in all its departments, under the 
experienced hand of the director, Mr. W. M. R. 
French, is in a flourishing condition and is being 
rapidly made more valuable and attractive by 
the addition of works of art. 

The library of the institute, of which Miss 
J. L. Forrester is librarian, consists of about 


1500 volumes, most of which are strictly reference 


| books and cannot be taken from the building. 


The most valuable acquisition of the library is 
the gift by Dr. D. K. Pearsons of the publica- 
tions of Braun & Co., of Paris, comprising about 
18,600 large carbon photographs or autotypes, 
being reproductions of paintings, drawings and 
sculpture of the best-known galleries of Europe. 
They are much used by pupils and are highly 
prized. The expenses of the library are met by 
the matriculation fees of students. This amount 
is about $600 per annum. Books are loaned to 
members of the institute and to pupils, and the 
reference books are much used by the latter. 
1716 books were loaned to pupils during the two 
years ended June 1, 1894. 


THE FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. 


In March, 1894, the Field Columbian Museum 
was formally established. The museum grew 
out of the Columbian Exposition, becoming, as 
it were, the residuary legatee of many of the 
exhibitors. In addition to donations received, 
thedirectors of the museum made large purchases 
of valuable exhibits from individuals and gov- 
ernments that could not part with their treasures 
without remuneration. This they were enabled 
to do through the munificence of Marshall Field, 
of Chicago, for whom the museum was named 
and whose gift of $1,000,000 placed the new in- 
stitution on a substantial foundation at once, 

Mr. Edward L. Burchard, the librarian, re- 
ports at the present time about gooo titles, of 
which about 2000 are valuable pamphlets. These 
books consist in large measure of special libra- 
ries, and some were received direct from the 
departments where they were exhibited during 
the Columbian Exposition. Thus the museum 
contains the special libraries from the Depart- 
ments of Ethnology and Mines and Mining, and 
the collection of books on transportation and 
railroads from the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad’s 
exhibit. The museum has acquired by pur- 
chase the special library on gems and precious 
stones of Mr.George F. Kunz,with Tiffany & Co., 
of New York. A special library on ornithology 
is also to be found on the shelves, with a promise 
of the valuable collection of E. E. Ayer, of 
Chicago, on the same subject. 

As far as possible the books will be placed in 
the rooms to which they relate, making infor- 
mation on special lines easy of access to both 
curators and students. Probably no museum in 
the world has started on its career of usefulness 
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with a better collection of books and specimens 


or with brighter prospects for the future than 


the Field Columbian Museum. 


Through the facilities offered by the various 
libraries and schools Chicago is becoming quite 
Students and writers come 


a literary centre. 
long distances for the purpose of obtaining ac 
cess to books not to be found elsewhere in the 
West. 
proper restriction, to persons whose time or busi 
ness will not permit of a visit to the city. 


is quite as necessary — the facilities for the cul 
ture of the mind. 





A CLASSIFICATION OF MUNICIPAL 
LITERATURE, 


Tue following scheme for the classification of 
London literature, devised for the collection in 
the Guildhall Library in London, by the librari- 
an of that institution, Mr. Charles Wells, is here 
reprinted from the ‘‘ Transactions” of the Biblio- 
graphical Society, vol. 2. pt. 1. It is, as Mr. 
Wells declares, ‘‘a development of Professor 
Dewey's decimal system of classification, which 
has been employed in the library for many 
years.” Under the present ‘‘ municipal renais- 
sance,”’ such a scheme will perhaps have its 
special interestto American librarians, although 
it is probable that the system here offered can- 
not be entirely followed, if allowance is made 
for the difference in conditions in American 
cities from those in London. 
being ‘‘a development” of the decimal classi- 
fication, it seems to me that the only likeness 
is the arbitrary division into classes of ten sub- 
divisions, and this arbitrary division has here 
been carried to a point unexcelled in the D. C. 
But as a rough list of subject headings that may 
be useful in making up a system of classification 
for municipal literature, the scheme may per- 
haps interest the readers of the LIBRARY JouUR- 


NAL. A. G. S. Joseruson. 
LonDOoN general 27. Amusements, theatres, 
1. Guides. music. 
2. Dictionaries. 28. Miscellaneous 
3. Essays. 29. Education 
4. Periodicals. 30. Constitution 
5. Societies. 31. Charters and customs 
6. Tours and Travels. 32. Courts, administrative. 
7. Directories 33. Courts, judicial 
8. 34. Elections. 
g. Bibliography and libra- 35. Offices. 
ries 36. Mayoralty. 
10. Theology (Religion). 37. Livery companies 
rr, Controversies 38. Freemen and appren- 
t2. Government. tices. 
13. Visitations and pastoral 39. Public bodies. 
letters 40. Administration. 
14. Church history. 41. Poor. 
1s. Sects. 42. Police. 
16. Institutions, 43. Prisons. 
17. Missions. 44. Light and water. 
18. Sermons. s. Markets and food. 
19. Non-Christian religions 46. Sanitary 
. Sectal life 47. Roads and conveyance. 
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Books are also sent long distances under 
Thus 


Chicago is acquiring a reputation for something 
besides beef and pork — something, too, which 


As to this scheme | 
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. | s4. Insurance Arche gy 
ss. Docks and shipping. grapAy a e 
Coal trade cription, 
57. Taxes and duties 8:1. Wards. 
8. Various industries Parish and cl his 
». Companies and associ- ries 
ations g I esiastical ar tex 
60. Literature, Science, and ture 
- Art 4 
» | 61. Poetry and drama 8 es 
62. Prose r 
63. Statistics ovements 
- | 64. Geology tributaries 
6s. Botany br 
¢ Natural history Mapsa ews 
67. Climate and healt ures Latra-mu 
68. Art , ndov 
69 Societies and stitu 1. Liberties 
t ns, I we 
70. History. Int { Court 
7t. Political history 4. Palaces a govern 
72. Military history ment es 
73. Trials Parks and gardens 
74. Plots and insurrections Westminster 
7s. Plagues Westminster Abbey. 
(sreat fre 8. > thwark 
77. Notable events, Outer parishes and 
78. Biography districts 
THE CATALOGUE OF THE ROYAL 
LIBRARY AT BERLIN, 
From the Kolmische Zeitung. 


THE Prussian government has appropriated 
the sum of ,ooo marks for the printing of a 
| catalog of the scientific libraries of Prussia 

contained in the Royal Library and in the ten 
University libraries of the Prussian dominions, 

his amount is to be regularly drawn in sums of 
| 15,000 marks per year. lwo years ago a loan 
system was instituted by which all the univer- 
sities had free access to the works in the Royal 
Library. Since this departure, the need of a 
catalog of the royal treasures that can be placed 
in every university hasbeen more and more felt. 
The Royal Library is obliged to acquire the 
scientific literature of every branch of learning, 
even works in demand only by a very smal! num- 
ber of specialists, and the catalog, as planned, 
will enable all scholars to know which of the 
books required in their researches are at Berlin, 
and, according to the new rules, at their disposal! 
in any partofthecountry. The British Museum 
began to print its catalog in 1881, and the Biblio- 
théque Nationale is now preparing its material 
for the printer; it is therefore expected that in 
the course of some years the three most im- 


1 


| portant scientific libraries of the world will 
be put at the service of scholars through- 
out the world. Berlin claims that its cata- 


log will be the best for the needs of scholars, 
because it will be ect catalog. The 
British Museum catalog can only be of use 
to those who know what they want. But 
the Royal Library of Berlin will bring out a 
classified catalog by which a scholar may at 
once see all the books existing on a special! sub- 
ject and make sure at once that the ground he is 
endeavoring to cover has not already been pre 
empted. The catalog of the Royal Library, the 
fruit of ten years’ labor of scholars of profound 
scientific attainments the law admits no 
others to the position of cataloger in the Royal 


a su 
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t. Ceremonials. 48. Associations. 
22. Pageantsandentertain- 49. Other 
ments. so. Commerce. 
23. Clubs and taverns, st. Finance. 
24. Spies. s2. Bank of England, and 
as. Fairs. banking 
26. Street life, 53. Old trading companies, 


Library), now fills Goo massive folio volumes and 
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represents about 850,000 publications. The chief 
value of such a subject catalog will be that it 
will make it possible for other libraries or insti- 
tutions to procure the division of the catalog 
which meets their special needs. To buy the 
immense catalog of the British Museum is almost 
impossible, it is too costly, there would be no 
room for it except in a very few libraries, and 
its vast accumulation of information would be 
wholly unnecessary in the separate universities 
of Germany, which are identified the world over 
with special branches of learning and sought 
only by scholars devoted to the researches they 
represent. In such universities the institute of 
mineralogy will be enabled to buy the volume 
of the Royal Library on mineralogy, the insti- 
tute of natural history that on natural history, 
etc. Each institute can then mark up the works 
it possesses, insert any work it may possess not 
included in the catalog, and know what works 
can be found in the Royal Library. The cata- 
log will be a monument to German industry and 
learning. It is an interesting fact that in the re- 
port of the political convention authorizing the 
necessary outlay for this great undertaking, the 
scholars and learned men in the house of repre- 
sentatives were severely arraigned for not dis- 
playing more enthusiasm over a decision of 
which the full benefit can be appreciated by them 
only. 


BINDERY NOTES, 
From the Nation. 


THe Boston Public Library, in its new and 
ample quarters, has a roomy and well-lighted 
bindery, wherein all the books of the library are 
clothed, at their need. Some little leather work 
is done therein, as it becomes necessary to bind 
volumes to match other volumes of a set, but by 
far the greater part of the binding is in cotton or 
in linen. Large folios, their valuable plates 
strongly and neatly mounted on onmgilets, or 
** guards,"’ in the most approved manner, and 
small duodecimos for free circulation alike, are 
covered with grayish brown cotton duck or with 
grayish white linen. One result of modern in- 
dustrial triumphs is that good leather cannot, 
as a general thing, be got for binding — none 
that will be tolerably sure to last for twenty 
years, although there are plenty of bindings 
300 years old still at hand whose joints are 
yet solid and whose corners are yet sharp. 
We used to be told that Russia ought not to 
be used, because it would turn to dust and 
split all along the hinge of each cover, and that 
was true; but it is true also of calf, and now 
it is beginning to be said that even the once 
trustworthy red morocco must be given up. 


Hogskin there is yet, but it is heavy and hardand | 


makes an expensive binding; parchment and 
vellum, too, but they crinkle and blister and 
refuse to cling to the boards, unless, indeed, the 
work is done at a very considerable cost. This, 
at least, is what the Boston Library people urge. 
It is in view of these very serious drawbacks to 
the old custom of binding in leather that the 
famous Boston institution has taken up textile 
fabrics as its covering material. On the other 
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hand, the bookbinders by trade tell us that the 
leathers of 50 years ago are made now as well 
asthen. If you want the Turkey morocco or 
Levant morocco binding of old times, you can 
have it, and atthe same or equivalent prices as 
then, It may bea little dearer or a little cheaper, 
as duties or wages vary, but the leather is the 
same and costs the same. This, however, has 
happened: the market is deluged with cheap 
imitations, and librarians have remade their 
own standard of cost to correspond with these. 
A sham morocco can be furnished at half the 
price of the real article, and the volume that 
would cost $2 to bind in the latter can be bound 
in the imitatation for $1.60. The librarians say 
then that $1.60 is all they will pay; and binding 
done at this price will drop to pieces — there is 
no doubt about that. Forget the new com- 
mercial shams, go back to the old honest leather 
and the old prices, and you need not hanker 
after linen or cotton covering for your books. 

Binding in cloth has been somewhat used 
already by amateurs of small means. Such an 
one, having his long rows of French novels 
which he loved — Cherbuliez and George Sand, 

Dumas and Gautier, Daudet and About —and 
wishing to save his money and yet to have 
pretty books, thought of the bright printed 
calicoes which were in fashion for ladies’ gowns 
that summer—those with small sprigs of 
flowers for their pattern. He laid in a stock of 
these, adifferent pattern for each author (and’a 
good many yards were necessary of the styles 
chosen for Dumas and George Sand). The 
French volume of regulation size costs a franca 
volume in France to cover prettily in this way, 
or a francand a quarter a volume with “ top 
edge gilt,” not counting the cost of the printed 
calico which one buys by the yard: but this is 
cartonnage, or cloth binding of the usual sort, 
and the covers, although bearing the wear and 
tear of years without splitting or separating 
from the volume, do certainly spread at the 
back and grow unsightly. Now, if it were in- 
deed true that modern industrial conditions do 
not allow of good leather being made, why not, 
so long as linen and cotton are still allowed us 
of reasonable strength and durability, bind in 
these? Plain gray and brown linen are there 
for the serious workman and for public libraries, 
variously colored stuffs are accessible for those 
who prefer them. Stamped work, which has 
now grown common in what are called com- 
mercial bindings, is capable of much, if not 
forced beyond its limitations, and finally silk is 
available, and has even been used in several in- 
stances of late in the binding of whole editions 
of gift-books, although the binders tell us that 
silk does not behave as well asthe humbler tex- 
tiles. Velvet used to be familiar on the covers 
of church service books; and figured velvets, 
such as those made nowadays in Venice, brocades 
like those brought from Japan, and the heavier 
kind of Indian kimkhab might be used as well as 
printed or thread-dyed cotton. The cheviot of 
which our summer outing shirts are made would 
seem to be well adapted for book-coverings, 
and so would the tartan silks which are offered us 
this year (1895) for spring neckties. 
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New Dork State Librarp School. 


R 1894 - 


CLOSING EXERCISES Fi 

Tue closing exercises of the New York State 
Library School for 1894 were held in the 
state library, June 22. The exercises were very 
simple, consisting only of an informal address 
by the director and the presentation of the di 
plomas. 

The following is a complete list of diplomas 
conferred since July, 1894 

Degree of B.L.S.: George Franklin Bower 
man, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., B.A. University of 
Rochester, 1892; Jennie Lind Christman, Albany, 
N. Y., B.S.C. Iowa State College, 1883 


Q5 


Diplomas with honor ; Grace Fisher Leonard, 
Providence, R. I., Brown University, 1893 
Harriet Howard Stanley, Magnolia, Mass.; 
Minnie Cornwell Wilson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Diplomas : Edna Dean Bullock, Lincoln, Neb. 
B.L. University of Nebraska, 1889; George 
Greenman Champlin, Alfred, N. Y., Ph.B. A 
fred University, 1884, Ph.M., 1890; Walter 
Greenwood Forsyth, Providence, R.1., B.A. Hat 


vard University, 1888; Helen Cornwell Silliman, 
Rutland, Vt.; Mary Louisa Sutliff, Albany, N. Y 


State Librarn Associations. 


WA 1C/ 77 IBRARY CLUB 


A MEETING of the Massachusetts Library Club 
was held in Ames Memorial Hal! at North 
Easton, May 1895. The Boston party 
the Old Colony station at 8.30 a.m. in a private 
car provided by the kindness of the N. Y. N. H. 
& H.R. R. Co., and reached North I at 
9.17, where those who had come from the south 
awaited them. The whole party were ther 
conducted to the library, visiting on the way 
Unity Church, which contains a beautiful stained 
glass window by La Farge. The library build 
ing and Memorial Hall, both designed by Rich- 
ardson, are grouped effectively upon an eminence 
and present a singularly attractive picture as 
viewed from the approach from the station, 

After inspecting the library the party crossed 
to the hall, where the meeting was oalled to 
order by the president, Mr. Foster, at 10.4 

Mr. W: R. Eastman, of the Public Libraries 
Division of the New York State Library, opened 
the session with an entertaining and valuable 
paper upon the travelling libraries of New York. 


f 
leit 


2° 
ae, 


stor 
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These are now familiar to readers of the Li- 
BRARY JOURNAL, but a few quotations must 
nevertheless be permitted. Since Feb. 8, 1893, 


2292 


223 of these libraries have been sent out, and 
counting the use of those now out it may be 
safely said that 40,000 of these books have thus 
been read in a little more than two years. 
** The effort is made to bring together books of 
some educational value that are deservedly pop- 
ular; books that are neither trivial nor heavy 

a few books to meet the wishes of a few culti 

vated people, but most books to meet the tastes of 
the many, and to meet them in such a way as to 
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cultivate higher and bettertastes.”” ‘‘ They serve 








also as an object-lesson to show what a library is, 
how it may be arranged and handled, how many 
uttractive and excellent books may be had, and 
how good and how easy it is to have them.” 

Libraries that are fully e and ready to buy 
books still find the travelli ibraries a decided 
advantage in showing them the books they 
want, and giving them the actual trial of many 
books in advance of their buying.” 

Several juvenile libraries of 25 vols. have 
been prepared, and it is the intention to add 
one of these to a general library for an extra 
charge of $1, so that the use of 125 books may 
be had for six mont r $6. 


hs fo 
Lar 


Miss Chandler, of caster, said she thought 
it was not widely known what had been done in 
this state and in this direction by private enter- 
prise, and read the circular of the Woman's 
Education Association, which she followed by 
an interesting account of the work of the asso- 
ciation, Ihe object of the association is to 
generally ‘‘ promote educational interests,”’ but 
it has recently taken up the special work of in- 


reasing the usefulness of the small town libraries 


of the state. This is done by loaning travelling 
libraries of about 25 volumes for periods of six 
months to libraries or societies applying for 


them. About seven libraries of varying char- 
acter have been used in this way by a number of 
towns with most gratifying success. 


Mr. Foster described the plan of the state 
library commission to buy reference books to 
loan on request to libraries, with a view to ac- 
quiring a reference loaning library. 


4 


Mr. Eastman said that it was one of the duties 
of the New York State Library to answer ques 








tions, but that for research of more thananhour 
in length a charge was made. Officers of any 

sti on connected with the University were 
entitled to borrow books of reference, particu 


larly from the duplicates. 








Ihe morning session closed at 12 m., and 
after enjoying a bountiful dinner, the club, ina 
body, visited the greenhouses on the Ames 
estates, delighting in the profusion of charming 
and wonderful flowers and the beauty of the 
housing. 

The afternoon session opened at 2.40 p.m. - 
such was the effect of nature and of art witha 
report from the executive committee upon the 
appointment of a special committee on lists of 
fiction, consisting of Mr Jones, of Salem, 
chairman; Miss Nina E. Browne, of Boston, 


secretary; and 1§ readers, 


Mr. Jones then spoke upon the variations in 





charging books under the ‘‘two-book plan,” 
giving in the main the facts and figures printed 
in the Liprat OURNAL for May, 1895. Some 


discussion of the respective merits of one and 


two cards followed, from which it appeared that 
either plan was capable of good results in hands 


familiar with it 
Miss Thurston said that a boy of 12 who had 
applied for his first card asked for two, 
one for fiction and one for truth.”’ 
Miss Blanchard, of Weymouth, issues a special 
card stamped “ not for fiction”; 300 of these had 
been issued, and during the period from February 


lately 


“ 
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to April goo more volumes had been issued than 
in the same period in the preceding year, while 
the proportion of fiction declined from 70 % to 
65 &. 

Miss Chandler said that at Lancaster there 
had been an increase of 20 & in circulation 
since the plan was adopted — 9 % of which was in 
school work —and there was a marked increase 
in the use of magazines. Fiction percentage had 
declined from 68 ¢ to 60%. Miss Thurston had 
found that people sometimes thought they must 
take fiction on the fiction card. 

Mr. Foster called attention to the fact that it 
took people longer to read solid literature than 
an equal amount of fiction, and said that this 
should be borne in mind when interpreting 
statistics. 

Mr. Gifford, librarian of the Cambridge Pub- 
lic Library, then gave an account of the purchase 
of books for the Millicent Library, at Fairhaven, 
which he had conducted while assistant librarian 
in the New Bedford Public Library. The Milli- 
cent Library was founded by Mr. H. H. Rogers, 
as a memorial of his daughter. The town holds 
the title of the land and building, but the 
management is in the hands ofa self-perpetuating 
board of trustees named by Mr. Rogers, and the 
cost of maintaining the library is met from the 
income of $100,000 given by Mr. Rogers and 
placed in the care of the state as trustee. By 
the deed of gift the library must be kept open 
twelve hoursa day every day in the year. About 
10,000 volumes were bought to stock the library 
at the start. Afterselecting the reference books, 
with due regard to the existence in New Bedford 
of an unusually good reference library, two 
copies of the catalogs of the leading publishers 
were secured and in each were checked the 
titles desired. One copy was kept as a record, 
and the other sent to the purchasing agent in 
New York, of whom, by Mr. Rogers’ wish, all 
the books were bought. The chief attention was 
paid to fiction, biography, and travel; in philos- 
ophy — philology but little was got. No texts 
were bought in the original, though some have 
since been added, but a translation of each 
classic was secured. A similar method was 
adopted with a number of good second-hand 
catalogs, and finally the ‘‘ Trade List Annual” 
of 1892 was searched. The A. L. A. catalog 
had not been issued when this purchase was 
made, but on its appearance a very large pro- 
portion of its titles were found to have been 
bought. 

Mr. Faxon called attention to the standing 
offer of Swedenborgian Publication Society to 
supply a copy of Swedenborg’s works to any li- 
brary that would engage to pay for transporta- 
tion and to place the books on the shelves, Mr. 
Jones stated that certain Unitarian books could 
be had on the same terms from the Unitarian 
Association. 

Mr. Chase then moved a vote of thanks tothe 
trustees of the Ames Free Library, to Miss | 
Lamprey, the librarian, and other friends who 
had contributed so greatly tothe pleasure of the | 
day, which was unanimously adopted, where. | 
upon the meeting adjourned. 

Wma. H,. TILymncnHast, Secretary. | 








Reviews. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Publishing 
Section. List of books for girls and women 
and their clubs ; edited by Augusta H. Ley- 
poldt and George Iles. Part 1: Fiction; 
chosen and annotated by a reviewer for 
The Nation. Boston, Library Bureau, 1895. 
160 p. Tt. roc. 

The Publishing Section of the American Li- 
brary Association authorized in 1894 the prep- 
aration of a list of books for girls’ and women's 
clubs,to be especially intended as a guide for read- 
ers and students. The compilation of this list 
was begun over a year ago by Miss Ellen M. 
Coe, whose progress on the work has been from 
time to time noted in the JOURNAL (See L. J., 
November, 1894, p. 381; January, 1895, p. 20). 
When,in the spring of the present year, Miss 
Coe’s connection with library matters ceased, 
her work was taken up by Mr. George Iles, of 
the Publishing Section, and Mrs. Augusta H. 
Leypoldt, editor ofthe Literary News, who have 
largely extended and modified the original plan. 
The complete work, of which the present pam- 
phlet is the first part, will contain five divisions, 
each of which will be published separately, as 
ready. Part 2, covering Biography, History, 
Travel, Literature and Folk-lore, will follow 
promptly after Fiction ; the other divisions will 
include: Part 3, Fine Arts and Music ; Part 4, 
Education, Self-culture, Science ; Part 5, Use- 
ful Arts, Livelihoods, Country occupations, 
Domestic economy, Recreations and Sports. 
The various parts, together with lists of refer- 
ence books and of periodicals, brief hints on 
club organization and management, and a full 
index, will be finally issued early in the coming 
autumn in a single substantial volume. The 
list will thus be obtainable either in separate 
paper-bound parts, similar in size and style to 
the A. L. A. Handbook and sold at ten cents 
each, or in the form of a classed catalog with 
author, title, and subject index, in pages four 
times the size of those of the parts, at soc. in 
paper, and $1.00 in cloth. 

Of course, the distinctive feature of the list is 
its ‘‘evaluation.” Inthis particular Mr. Iles has 
been able to carry out his long-cherished pur- 
pose of bringing to the aid of the general read- 
ing and inquiring public the services of men and 
women who have thoroughly mastered specific 
fields of literature. Among the contributors of 
the various departments of the catalog are: 
for Fiction, a reviewer of 74e Nation ; for His- 
tory, R. G. Thwaites; for Travel, Miss A. R. 
Hasse ; for Literature, G. Mercer Adam ; Folk- 
lore, Stewart Culin; Fine Arts, Russell Stur- 
gis; Music, H. E. Krehbiel, musical editor of 
the N. Y. 7ridune; Kindergarten. Miss Ange- 
line Brooks, of the Teachers’ College, New 
York ; Natural History, Olive Thorne Miller ; 
and Education, Prof. E. R. Shaw, of New York 
University. Of the value of the list as a whole, 
it 's as yet impossible to speak, though Part 1 
promises well for its successors, but certainly 
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its leading feature of authoritative critical an- | Countries and England are fully represented 
notation cannot fail to be widely useful. and the connection between the varying styles 
The fiction list is limited to the principal | and methods isinterestingly traced. Then follow 
works of 250 American, British, and Canadian | full and interesting descriptions of the Books of 
authors, including, besides well-known writers,a | Hours of the isth century, the Aldines, Elze- 
few of the weak, frivolous and trashy novelists, | virs, and the rare books of the Renaissance 
whose popularity is one of the woes of the li- | epoch, embellished with quaint and curious 
brarian, and for whom there is a word of com- | fac-simile illustrations, beautifully reproduced. 
ment or of condemnation. It is an author / English literature also occupies a prominent 
list; entries are made generally under real | place in the library, and first editions abound. 
name, with references from pseudonyms, and | There are black-letter Chaucers, folio Shake- 
when practicable the dates of birth and death | speares, Elizabethan dramatists and dramatists of 
of authors are given. Names of publishers are | the restoration, the masters of English thought 
abbreviated ; as a rule at least two low-priced | and speech of the eighteenth century, and the 
editions of a book are noted —one in cloth and | great writers of the Victorianera. Much space 
one in paper ; and the first note after an author's | is given to the description of notable bindings 
name is followed by the number of his works in | and the collection is rich in specimens of the 
the D.C. The plan of the annotations has been | best work of the great binders of ancient and 
to give to each leading writer a general charac- | moderntimes. Both as a bibliographical work 
terization of his place in literature and the dom- | and as an example of artistic bookmaking this 
inant qualities of his work, and to follow this | volume will long remain the most important ad- 
with short comment on his best books, bringing | dition ‘‘ to the history of bibliophilism in Amer- 
out, as far as possible, the key-note of each. | ica,” and to the study of the private libraries of 
The annotations are extremely interesting | New York. 
and written with spirit and color. Probably no 
critical estimate can be made that does not show 
some trace of the ‘personal equation,” but 
setting aside questions of personal bias, the an- 
notations to the present list will undoubtedly 
prove most suggestive. For librarians it will | : a 
be useful as a comprehensive critical estimate | field, C. A. Nichols & Co., 1894. 
of novels in the English language, and with| This volume concludes Mr. Larned’s great 
the call-numbers written in should serve as | historical compendium, and it is a fitting crown 
an excellent finding-list. Considered as ‘‘ ad- | and finish to what is one of the most notable and 
vance sheets,” it promises a complete catalog | useful recent works of reference. The 3935 
of representative literature of quite unusual | closely printed, double-column pages of these 
interest and value. five volumes cover an extent and variety of in- 


BIeRSTADT, O. A The library of Robert | Reman tet h Se seca, Fe me 
RS , > = y present volume 423 pages, or more than half of 


Hoe: a contribution to the history of bibli- | the entire space, is given to the United States. 
ophilism in America ; with 110 il. taken from | This division which might be termed an in- 
ms. and books in the collection. N. Y., | dependent history in itself — contains seven 
maps, five of them devoted to the principal 
theatres of the civil war. The other topics to 
which considerable space has been given are 
This beautiful volume is not only a most | Turks, 27 pages; Venice, 13 pages; and Virginia, 
notable contribution to American bibliograph- | 12 pages. The volume proper ends with the 
ical literature, but it is undoubtedly one of the | entry ‘‘ Zyp, Battle of the,” on page 3668, and 
most perfect examples of typography and book-/| the 200 pages following are devoted to the 
making that has left the press of an American | supplement. The contents of this appendix are 
printer. From the simple binding of plain blue | best givenin Mr. Larned’sown words, He says 
cloth to the choice of type and the use of creamy | ‘* This supplement contains: 1. Some passages 
vellum paper, no detail has been slighted, while | translated from German and French writings 
the artotype reproductions of the rro illustra- | touching matters less competently treated in the 
tions taken from mss. and books in the collec- | body of the work, where the compilation is re 
tion are veritable gems. Mr. Hoe’s collection | stricted to‘ the literature of history in the English 
is well worthy of such a presentation, and Mr. | language,’ either originally or in published trans- 
Bierstadt, who is assistant librarian of the Astor | lations. 2. Some postscripts on recent events, 
Library, has described it with enthusiasm and | and some excerptsfromrecent books. 3. Treat- 
trained knowledge. ment of some topics that were omitted from their 
The collection, which ranks as one of the places in the body of the work, either intention- 
most remarkable private libraries in the United | ally or by accident, and which it seems best to 
States, comprises, at a rough estimate, about | include. 4. Some cross-references needed to 
15,000 volumes ; of early mss. upon vellum and | complete the subject-indexing of the work 
paper there is an unusually large number, and | throughout. 5. Acomplete series of chronologi- 
to these hundred or more varieties the first | caltables, by centuries. 6. Aseries of dynastic 
attention is given. The early typographers of | genealogies, in a form different from the usual 
Germany, Italy, France, Switzerland, the Low plan of their construction, and which, itis hoped, 


LARNED, Josephus Nelson. History for ready 
reference, from the best historians, biog- 


raphers, and specialists. In five vols. Vol. 


5 — Tunnage toZyp,and Supplement. Spring- 


Duprat & Co., 1895. c. 10+224 p. O. net, 


$15. 
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may be found more easily intelligible. 7. Select 
bibliographies, partly annotated, of several of 
the more important fields of history. 8. A full 
list of the works quoted from in this compilation 
of ‘ History for ready reference and topical read- 
ing,’ with the names of the publishers.” Among 
the especially novel and important features of 
the supplemen: are the detailed chronology of 
universal histoiv (45 pages); the tables of the 
lineage of Europ an sovereigns and great historic 

families (28 pages); the minute special chronol- | 
ogies of African and Arctic exploration (10 | 
pages), which, it is said, are the only records of 
the kind ever compiled ; and the valuable essay 
upon ‘‘Commerce”™ (32 pages). In the selec- 
tions and translations from the German, Mr. 
Larned has had the help of Ernest F, Hender- 

son, author of “ A history of Germany in the | 
Middle Ages,” who has also prepared the bibli- 
ography of French and German writings. The 
“selected bibliography " of books quoted con- 
cludes the work; it covers 51 pages of solid 
nonpariel, is classed and briefly annotated, and 
presents within the least space what is probably 
the most comprehensive and representative con- 
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spectus of historical literature accessible to the | 


general reader. Perhaps one of the chief merits 
of this work is the promptness with which it has 
been issued, a promptness which is as desirable 


this character. The first volume of ‘‘ Hi:tory 
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Librarp Economp and Gistorp. 


GENERAL, 

The PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB has issued 
as no. 3 of the Occasional Papers, published 
by the association, an address on ‘‘ American 
libraries, their past, present and future,” read 
at the meeting of Feb. 11, 1895, by G: Watson 
Cole, of the Jersey City P. L.; and Miss M. S. 
Cutler's paper on ‘‘ Two fundamentals,” read at 
the meeting of May 13, 1895. Mr. Cole’s ad- 
dress is a review of the library movement in the 
United States to the present time, with an ingen- 
ious forecast of the ‘‘ future possibilities ” of the 


library situation inthe yearof grace 1995. Miss 


Cutler's paper emphasizes the need of thorough 
organization and adaptation to local needs, 
to the right administration of a library. The 
paper on “‘ Fiction” by John Thomson, printed 


| in June, 1894, as No. 1 of the Occasional Papers, 


is now reissued in asecond edition, dated June, 
1895. 
LOCAL 
Bowdoin College L., Brunswick, Me. (Rpt.) 
The librarian’s report covers p. 239 — 249 of the 
Bowdoin College Au/ietin, no. 4, for June, 1895. 
With this issue the publication of the Audletin is 


: , : hese | discontinued ; its bibliographical department 
asitis usually unattainable in publications of | 


for ready reference” appeared in April, 1894, | 


and in July, 1895, it is possible to tender to Mr. 

Larned hearty congratulations upon the com- 

pletion of his magnum opus. 

NORRENBERG, Constantin. Die volksbiblio- 
thek: ihre aufgabe und ihre reform; referat 
auf der 25 generalversammlung der gesell- 
schaft fiir verbreitung von volksbildung in 
Hamburg am 19 Mai, 1895. 28 p. S. 

The librarian of the Kiel University Library 
when he attended the Conference at Chicago in 
1893 pronounced America ahead of the whole 
world in the education of the peeple by public 
libraries. In the present lecture he has formu- 


will, however, be published independently under 
the title Bibliographical contributions. 
Mr. Little reports as follows: Added 2039 ; 


| total (exclusive of medical 1., 3600 v.) 55,169. 
| Issued 6090, A brief but urgent summary of 
| the need of additional shelving and more space is 


made. As tothe future growth of the library, 


| Mr. Little says: ‘‘ In 1892 the librarian reported 


as the result of eight years of experience that 
$1500 was the smallest annual appropriation that 


| could insure the normal growth of the library. 


That sum was appropriated for two successive 


| years. But in 1894, the centennial year, with the 


lated his studies of the work of the A. L.A. for | 


the benefit of his fellow-librarians in Germany, 
which although ahead in higher education and 
universities, stands far behind England and 
America in its provision for the literary educa- 
tion of the masses. In summing up Dr. Nér- 
renberg asked for reports on the following ques- 
tions: 

1. The best and cheapest method of spreading 
good literature by the means of public libraries. 

2. Plans for reform of the existing public 
libraries, which are wholly inadequate for the 
work that should be theirs. 

He pointed out the need of making each li- 
brary serve the needs of the educated as well as 
the lower classes; the necessity of having such | 
libraries under the care of trained librarians; the | 
special need of evening use of a well-lighted 
reading-room, of good catalogs, and of the 
awakening of such interest in libraries as should | 
lead to bequests and provisions that should be | 
handled with trained minds and methods, 


college income $5000 greater than before, the ap- 
propriation for books was reduced to $1000, the 
very same amount which was appropriated for 
the same object in 1803. It is hard to believe 
that this large reduction in so important an ap- 
propriation resulted from the belief that those 
of previous years had been excessive. It is 
equally hard to infer that it was for lack of 


| money, since appropriations for other depart- 
| ments were considerably larger than in 1892. 


Unless a return is made to the former appro- 
priation the Bowdoin library will not be able to 
longer maintain the position it has held for a 
century as the largest collection of books in the 
state. Four other libraries in Maine are now 
able to spend a larger amount each year upon 


| new books. Without the state there is no col- 
| lege, with which we would care to compare our- 


selves, that does not have an income from two 
to twenty-fold as great as our own.” 


Bradford, Vt., Woods L. The new Woods 


| Library building was dedicated on the afternoon 





of July 4, the oration of the day being by Col. 
J. H. Benton, of Boston. The library was in- 
corporated as the Bradford Social Library in 
1796, and in 1880 was organized as a free public 
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library. The new building was given by John 
Luran Woods, of Bradford. 

The story of the Bos 
(In New England Ma; 
-756.) il. 


CARPENTER, Edmund J. 
ton Public Library. 
sine for August, 1895, p. 737 
An interesting sketch of the history and de- 

velopment of the Boston Public Library, from 

its organization in 1841 to the present time; il 

lustrated with views of the old buildings and por- 

traits of trustees and librarians. 

Dexter, Me., Abbott Memorial L. he Abbott 
Memorial Library, given to Dexter by J: A. 
Abbott, of that town, was formally dedicated on 
July 2. The building, which cost $25,000, is in 
the form of a rectangle, with a wing extending 
inthe rear. The style of architecture is Italian 
Renaissance. The ornamentation of the exte- 
rior is a continuous facia about the main portion 
of the facade, ornamented with a decorative 
panel bearing the names of distinguished men 
in literature, art, and science, arranged in groups 
pertaining to each of these individual classes. 

In the centre, is the entrance portico, with 
broad steps and buttresses. On either side the 
buttresses are made to receive ornamental! 
statuary or pottery, and the main pediment of 
the portico is filled with Renaissance ornamen 
tations, encircling a shield symbolic of liberty, 
architecture, and science. On either side of 
the entrance are ornamental shields relating to 
the departments of literature, and the main 
archway is supported by ornamental columns. 
The main entrance is through a large doorwav, 
on either side of which is a window and heavy 
tracery, and the beauty of the portico is added 
to by the panelling of the ceiling. Totheright 
and left are smaller entrances to the selectmen’s 
room on the left and art gallery on the right. 

The main entrance leads into a large hall, 
16 x 23, finished in quartered oak, even to the 
floor. On one side is the delivery-room; at the 
rear of the hall is the book-stack, with a ca- 
pacity, of 20,000 v., and on the right of the hal! 
is a room to be devoted to an art gallery. The 
ceilings are all beautifully frescoed, and much 
care and artistic taste is displayed in the dec- 
oration and fitting of the building. It is piped 
for gas and wired for electricity. 

The library now contains but 4000 v., the 
collection of the old public library; but it is 
probable that it will be considerably increased 
after it is fairly established in the new building. 


Fall River (Mass.) P. L. The board has issued 
a circular inviting architects to submit plans for 
the new library building. From among the 
plans submitted the best five will be selected. 
Should one of the five plans be selected, each of 
the four architects submitting other plans will 
be paid $250. In case all five are rejected, $250 
will be paid for each, and the committee will 
take other means to procure plans. The author 
of the accepted plan shall be appointed architect 
of the building, and be paid for his services in 
accordance with the *‘ Schedule of minimum 
charges” authorized by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. The new building is to cost 
not more than $100,000, 
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Helena ( Mont.) P. In July it was decided 
to issue two books one non-fiction — to all bor- 
rowers desiring them. Theage limit, which has 
heretofore been 12 years, been removed, 
and children are now allowed cards “‘ (if their 
parents approve) as soon they are old enough to 
use the library themselves.” 


has 


Indianapolis (/nd.) P. L. (21st rpt.) Added 
4804; total 59,317 Issued, home use 233,77¢ 
reading-room use 53,023 New cards issued 
3535; total registration 23,483. 

lamestown, N. Y., James Porendercast L. 
(4th rpt.) Added 933; total 10,04: Issued, 
home use 49,194 (fict 49.21 ; JUV. 22.42 &). 
Visitors to reference dept. 18,808. Total regis- 


tration 3338. 

‘* The most noteworthy fact in the history of 
the library during the year was attaining the 
10,000-volume mark, which ranks us with the 
75 libraries of the state that h 10,000 vol 
umes or more.” 

Comparison with the figures of last year 
shows that the reading of fiction was reduced 
3.5 per cent. History, which includes travel 


ave 


and biography, gained 2.9 per cent., and all 
other classes have gained somewhat 

‘* During the year special outlay has been 
made for kindergarten literature, electrical 


works, U. S. and modern history, travel and 
biography. In fiction it has been the aim to put 
on the shelves the best of the new books, and to 
duplicate the more valuable of the popular 
works. 

ek’ 


the 710 accessions in the circulating de- 


partment, 128 were Swedish books, imported 
last September. These are the first books in 
the Swedish language added to the library. 


They are works of high character, classi- 
fied in philosophy, religion, sociology, litera 
ture, and history. In the nine months that 
these books have been in circulation 644 have 
been loaned, a daily average of three. They 
have been highly appreciated by the Swedish 
people, and the use that has been made of them 
justifies their purchase. 

‘*A travelling library of 100 volumes was loaned 
us by the state forsix months to supplement our 
own new books. The books were used as if our 
own, and when they were returned, with report 
of their circulation, it was found that they had 
had the largest circulation of any travelling 
library ever sent by the state. Another 
library of 100 volumes on a special subject was 
also loaned us by the state. 

‘* A special effort was made during the past 
vear to keep in touch with teachers and pupils. 
Che librarian visited the schools, telling of the 
resources of the library and how they were 
available. Since that time pupils of all grades 
have used the reference-room extensively in 
search of articles and books to supplement 
their work. Histories, biographies, 
books of travel and natura! history have been 
in great demand. ] the resources of 


Gradually 
the library are becoming better known to the 


out 


school 


| teachers, with the result of a largely increased 


use of books 
‘‘In January a ‘ List of 350 good books for 
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the young people’ was published to aid in the of Montana, 2500. Dillon: Dillon Public Li- 


selection of the best books for home reading, 
and the result has proved most gratifying, for 
the lists have been in great demand and constant 
use. No part of the library work is more im- 
portant than in guiding the children to suitable 
reading matter.” 


Kansas State Hist, Soc., Topeka. (gth bien- 
nial rpt.) Details of the growth of the library 
during the past two years are given in the re- 
port. Additions are 5708 (3378 pm.) ; total 79,- 
goo (43,617 pm.). The library now contains 
10,639 bound v. of Kansas newspapers and 
magazines, ‘‘ a larger collection of local histor- 
ical materials of this class than is contained in 
any other library in the world”; it is also becom- 
ing very full in works relating to the discovery, 
exploration, and settlement of the Western coun- 
try. The report calls attention to the fact that 
up tothe present time the appropriations for pur- 
chases have been wholly inadequate to supply 
deficiencies as contemplated by the law. They 
have been usually but $500 annually, a trifling 
and insignificant amount compared with the ac- 
cessions by gift, and compared with what is 
being expended by other states for such pur- 
poses. 


Lake George (N.Y.) F. L. The Lake George 
Free Library, recently established with aid from 
the state, has been duly chartered. It contains 
450 volumes, and is open three days of the week, 


from 3 to 4 p.m.; books may be kept for one | 


month. 


Miadletown, Ct. Wesleyan Univ. Z. Added 
821; total 42,046. This does not include the 
medical library of the late Jarvis N. Husted, 


M.D., consisting of about 1000 volumes and 500 | 


pamphlets; nor the library of the late Prof. G: 
Prentice, D.D., consisting of 1569 bound vol- 
umes, 326 unbound volumes, and 612 miscellane- 
ous pamphlets and periodicals. The Prentice 
library, presented to the university by some of 
the alumni, is especially rich in books in Ger- 
man literature, and French and German the- 
ology. 

During the year $500 was received from an 
alumnus for the purchase of mathematical and 
astronomical books, and $23 from the class of 


1894 for the purchase of books on political econ- | 


omy and social science. The sum of $2500 has 


been pledged by the alumni for the immediate | 


purchase of books, and over $6000 have been 
pledged to the endowment fund of the library. 
The intention is to raise at least $21,000, in- 
creasing the endowment fund to $40,000. 


Montana libraries. Ina recent article in the 
Helena /ndcpendent, F. C. Patten, librarian of 
the Helena (Mont.) P. L., gives an interesting 
summary of the libraries of Montana, based 
upon replies received to over 70 letters of in- 
quiry. The libraries of the chief cities of the 
state are as follows: 

Anaconda: Hearst Library, 1842v. Bozeman: 
Bozeman Librarv, 2877; Agricultural College, 
1500. Butte: Free Public Library, 17,396; 
Miners’ Union, 500. Deer Lodge: College 


| brary, 940. Great Falls: Valeria Public Library, 
| 2517. Helena: Montana State (two depts. ),16,000; 
| office state supt. pub. inst., 500; office state 
bureau of agriculture, labor, and industry, 350; 
| Public Library, 15,600; Sacred Heart, 830; St. 
| Vincent’s Academy, 550; Wesleyan University, 
600; Grand Lodge, Masonic, 800; Montana 
club, 1000; I. O, O. F. and fire dept., 300. 
Missoula: Free Public Library, 1330. Twin 
Bridges: Norma) training school, 350. White 
Sulphur Springs: W. C. T. U. L., 350. Total, 
68,622 v. 

In addition to this total of 68,622 v. in the 21 
libraries of 10 cities, 23 towns have public 
school libraries ranging from 100 to goo Vv. each. 

Of public free libraries there are but seven — 
at Anaconda, Bozeman, Butte, Dillon, Great 
Falls, Helena, Missoula — five of which are sup- 
ported by taxation; of college and academy li- 
braries there are five; the remainder are sub- 
scription libraries, school collections, or small 
libraries belonging to clubs and organizations. 
Statistics of church and Sunday school libraries 
are not given. 


New York. Harlem L. (Rpt.) Added 810; 
total not given. Issued 42,969 (fict. 35,342); 
membership (estimated) 479. Receipts $11,- 
132.86; expenses $5978.02. 

The action taken last autumn, making the 
rates of quarterly and semi-annual subscriptions 
larger proportionately than the annual rate, has 
resulted in a larger number of annual subscrip- 
tions and a more reliable income. 


Norwich, Ct. Otis L. The publication of the 
library Bulletin is still continued, in spite of the 
fear expressed early in the year that lack of 
funds might compel its discontinuance. The 
age restriction has been removed from the use 
of the library, and “‘ chiidren of any age who are 
recommended by their parents or teachers or 
guardians can now have a card of their own.” 


Paterson (N. J.) P. L. (toth rpt.) Added 
1766; total 22,531. Issued, home use 124,057 
(fict. 80.5%); teachers’ use 1514; lib. use 1768. 
No record of books used in the reference-room 
is kept. New cards issued 1595; total registra- 
| tion 17,472. Receipts $20,028.47; expenses 
$21,404.21. 

Mr. Winchester recommends that ‘‘a collec- 
tion be made of the best photographs of the most 
famous works of art in painting and sculpture to 
be found in the great European galleries. The 
making of such a collection is entirely practica- 
ble, would not involve a very large outlay, and 
would be sure to become at once a very popular 
and a most valuable and useful acquisition.” 

The president of the board of trustees says: 
‘*When the Danforth Library building was 
opened to the public, less than five years ago, 
it seemed so commodious that we believed the 
accommodation would be sufficient for many 
future years; but the steady yearly growth has 


anxiously to consider how the building might 
possibly be enlarged, and how the necessary 
funds might be procured forthe work, In every 


| 

| 

| 

aoe 

| been such that the trustees are now beginning 
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utmost limit of growth and convenient use will 
soon be reached. The weight of the books was 
found to require additional support for security, 
and this was only recently effected at consider- 
able expense.” 

The Passaic County Medical Society has trans- 
ferred to the library its collection of professional 
books and journals, which includes many valu- 
able medical works and sets of professional peri- 
odicals, transactions, etc. A special catalog of 
the collection has been prepared and may be 
consulted by request. The books may be drawn 
by any physician, medical student, or adult 
person interested in medical subjects, and special 
physicians’ cards are issued, on which two or 
more books may be drawn atatime. Additions 
to the collection will be made annually by the 
library board and the Medical Society. 


Philadelphia(Pa.) F. Ls. Arrangements have 
been completed for the establishment of two new 
branches of the free library system. One of 
these, to be established at Seventh and Lombard 
streets, is really an extension of the College 
settlement branch opened in October, 1894. 
This branch has grown so largely that the ac 
commodations afforded by the College settlement 
house are insufficient, and the library is to 
be removed to new and adequate quarters. The 
other new branch will be established at the 
Evening Home Association, on Aspen street, 
above Chestnut. The free library will supply 
2000 volumes and engage two assistants out of 
the appropriation of Councils. Both branches 
will be open to the public by October 1. 


Port Jervis (N. Y.) F. ZL. (Rpt.) Added 751; 
total 6124. Issued 13,578, showing an increase 
of 3200 over previous year. 


Rochester, N. Y. Reynolds ZL. On August 1, 
the library was closed for two months, pending 
removal to its new quarters. The rooms occu- 
pied in the old building as reference department 
are to be used for an independent public read 
ing-room, devoted to popular periodicals, ency- 
clopedias, and duplicate books of reference. 
The scientific and special journals will be kept 
in the new building. It is also intended to es- 
tablish a downtown office for the return and 


delivery of books. The library will probably be | 


opened in its new home on October 1, when the 
reading-room will also be opened. 


Rome, N. Y. Jervis L. The Jervis Library 
was informally opened for inspection July 12- 
13, and on the afternoon of July 15 the formal 
dedicatory exercises were held, when the audi- 
ence assembled on the lawn and the addresses 
were made from the broad piazza of the build- 
ing. 

The library is established in accordance with 
the will of John B. Jervis, who died Jan. 12, 
1885, leaving three-tenths of his estate for the 
founding of a public library, the bequest to take 
effect upon his wife’s death. Mrs. Jervis died 
on May 14, 1894, and steps were at once taken 
towards carrying out the provisions of the will. 
Mr. Jervis left minute directions for the erection 


of a library building, but his heirs finally decided | 


) 
department the library is now crowded, and the 
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to turn the family residence over to the 
board for library purposes, in lieu of $20,000 of 
the legacy. The offer was accepted, and on 
January 10, the Jervis Library Association was 
organized. On January 22, the estate was dis- 
tributed, the share of the library association 
being $147,219.46, and the work of altering the 
building, buying and classifying books, was at 
once begun. Mr, Jervis left his own private li 
brary of 2449 v. to the city; the library of B. J. 
Beach, of 30co v., was loaned to the association 
for five years; the school library of about 1000 v, 
was transferred to the same body, and about 
2000 new books were bought, giving the library 
a total of about 8000 v. The library will be 
open every week-day from 12 a.m,, 2.30-6, 
and 7.30-9 p.m. Free access to the shelves is 
granted. 


Salisbury, Ct. Scoville ZL. The Scoville Li 
brary was formally opened on July 11, before 
an audience of about 400 people. It is the suc- 
cessor of several libraries established from time 
to time in the town, extending back to 1771, and 
originating inthe Smith Library, founded by a 
Loyalist before the Revolution. The present 


| library association was organized in 1892, in 
| order to receive and use the bequest of Jonathan 


Scoville, who left the sum of $12,000 for a town 
library. Mr. Scoville was a native of Salisbury, 
who removed with his brother, Nathaniel Church 
Scoville, to Buffalo before the war, and made 
there a large fortune in the iron business. He was 
Congressman from that district several times 
and succeeded Grover Cleveland in the mayor- 
alty of Buffalo. His bequest was largely added 
to by the widow and children of N. C. Scoville, 
so that it was possible to erect a beautiful and 
spacious building. 

The building was designed by Stone, Carpen- 
ter & Willson, of Providence. It is of Norman 
architecture, built of gray limestone quarried in 
the vicinity. It contains a reading-room, an 
auditorium, and a tower which contains the book 
room below and aclock and chimesabove. The 
clock was made by the E. Howard Company, 
has four dials, and strikes the quarters and 
hours. The chime is an adaptation from a re- 
frain in Wagner's ‘** Parsifal."” The number of 
books is about 3000, many of them recently 
purchased. he reading-room is supplied with 
the leading periodicals. The cost of the building 
and furnishing is about $25,000. 


Southport, Ct. Pequot I 
5275; total 6609. 


g (Rpt.) Added 
Issued, home use 11,112 (fiet. 


73%, including juv. fict.; juv., 2¢ New cards 
issued 314; total registration 627; reading- 
room attendance 16,72! 

Springfield (Mass.) City L. A. (34th rpt.) 


Added 3601; total 90,544. Issued, home use 
150,796 (fict. 79,924); hall use 30,007; visitors 
to reading-room 56,105 (Sunday attendance 
j619). New cards issued 1720; total registra 
tion 18,356. Receipts $23,105.74; expenses 
20, 40° O88, 

‘* We have spoken from year to year of the 
relation between the library and the schools: 
we are gratified to say that this relation is be- 
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coming more and more intimate, and the study 
of books for school purposes by teachers and 
pupils more thorough and systematic, and this 
study results not oaly inthe improvement of the 
work of the schools, but alsoin giving the pupils 
familiarity with the use of books, and habits of 
independent investigation which will be likely 
to lead them to prosecute their studies after their 
school life ends. Moreover, the reading of 
such books as are recommended to the pupils for 
use in their school work constantly creates a 
taste for a better class of books for general 


reading than would otherwise be chosen, and | 


thus a higher class of literature findsits way into 
the homes of the city. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the percentage of fiction given out in our 
library has been reduced by the pupils in our 
schools, 

‘* The lower story of the library building is 
now in process of reconstruction. The old 
museum room is being fitted up with steel stacks 
for the reception of the popular department of 
the library, and will be made the delivery-room 
for the circulating department. The reading- 
room has been enlarged by connecting with it 
the janitor’s room, and these rooms, together 
with the hall, are being supplied with steel 
ceilings. The whole of the walls and wood- 
work will be thoroughly renovated and painted. 
It is proposed to expend about $6500 in this work 
of reconstruction and improvement. These 
changes will provide room for the better arrange- 
ment of books in the upper hall, and will leave 
it free from the confusion incident to the coming 
and going of the multitudes that throng the li- 
brary on busy days. These changes will furnish 
greatly increased facilities for the use of the 
reference department for purposes of special in- 
vestigation and study, which is so important a 
function of the library. Opportunity will be 
given also to place a larger number of the more 
important reference books where they can be 
easily accessible to the people. It will be neces- 
sary to renumber and recatalog the books trans- 
ferred to the lower room, and this will involve 
the necessity of closing the library, or at least 
some portion of the circulating department, for 
a time,” 

The new art building is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion and the museum, heretofore stored in 
the library building, has been removed to its 
new quarters, 

Mr. Rice concludes his report with an interest- 
ing summary of the history and work of the li- 
brary. He thus sums up the work accomplished 
since its organization in 1857: ‘‘ We have sent 
out into the families of the city since the library 
was opened 2,490,812 volumes. Besides this 
outside circulation we have supplied during the 
years since the record of hall use has been kept, 
137,300 persons with books for reading and 
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Washington, D. C., Congressional ZL. An in- 


| vestigation of the accounts of Ainsworth R. 
| Spofford, librarian of the Congressional Library, 


was inaugurated some weeks since by the treas- 
ury authorities, and is still in progress. When 
the accounts of the library for the year and a half 
ending April 1, 1895, were received by the gov- 
ernment auditor, they were found to be in con- 
siderable confusion, showing an apparent dis- 
crepancy between the fees for copyright received 
at the library and the sum covered into the 


| treasury. The deficit is undoubtedly due to the 


complicated and unbusinesslike methods that 
overpressure of work and lack of proper clerical 
force have entailed upon the library of con- 
gress. The immense copyright business and the 
entire work of the library itself are performed 
by a force of 45 employes, hardly enough for 
a single one of these departments, It is proba- 
ble that the present investigation into the condi- 
tion of affairs will result in a general reorgan- 
ization, the employment of an adequate force, 
and the appropriation of a more liberal income. 
Mr. Spofford intends to present a plan of relief 
in a recommendation to congress at its coming 
session, ‘‘ This plan,” he says, ‘‘ is for the estab- 


| lishment of a separate bureau or division for 


the registering of copyrights. As it is now, the 
librarian has about four times as much work as 
one man can get through with, It is no small 
task to manage the largest library in the United 
States, to oversee all the work of cataloging 
and the receipt of new books, as well as to keep 
informed so as to supply congress, officials of the 
government, and the public with such informa- 
tion as the librarian is constantly being called 
upon to furnish, In addition to this there is 
the supervision of the matter of copyrights. 
This latter involves a great deal of labor and an 
immense amount of details. There is no in- 
herent reason why this should be in the charge 
of the librarian, and I shall recommend to con- 


| gress that a special officer be provided for this 





department of the work of the library. He 
should be a bonded officer, but he should not be 
detached from the library, for the reason that 
the library depends for its growth largely upon 
the books which are received for copyright.” 


Washington (D. C.) F. LZ. The Washington 
City Free Library was incorporated July 5, under 
the laws of the District of Columbia. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the articles of 
incorporation, nine trustees have been chosen 
for the first year. They are: Judge A. B. Hag- 
ner, Gardner G. Hubbard, Miss Josephine A. 
Clark, S. M. Woodward, General J. K. McCam- 
mon, General A. W. Greely, Dr. C. Hart Mer- 


|riam, Dr, Robert Reyburn, and W. A. De- 


special study; and about 417,500 volumes have | 
| ganization was made: chairman, General A. 


been given out. Moreover, since the free read- 
ing-room was opened in the fall of 1882 it has 


been visited by more than 430,000 persons, and | 


in addition to the papers read, of which no rec- 


ord has been kept, 317,000 0f the higher class of | 


periodicals —the magazines, scientific journals 
and reviews — have been given from the desk.” 


Caindry. 
Pending the adoption of by-laws to govern 
the corporation, the following temporary or- 


W. Greely; first vice-chairman, Judge A. B, 
Hagner; second vice-chairman, S. M. Wood- 
ward; treasurer, W. A. DeCaindry; secretary, 
Oliver L. Fassig. 

A little over $10,000 have thus far been sub- 
scribed towards the establishment of the free li- 
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brary. The intention is to secure temporary | feet, and is to be built of cream white brick with 
quarters at once and prepare for an opening of | trimmings of Indiana limestone. Quartered oak 
the library early in the coming fall. | will be used in finishing the interior, the huge 
beams lending a cathedral-like effect. 

The library is to be in the classic style of 
architecture, with high colonnade entrance and 


Westford, Mass. The contract has been award- | 
ed for the J. V. Fletcher Library of Westford, | 
os ’ ane : 
= —— one Se ee ee pedimental front in stone. It faces west, and 
enied nom 6 ve of $10,000 rely Mr J. Vv the entire south end, having south, east and 
“ y 8g ~ y trees | WESt windows, will form the reading-room. 
Fletcher, of Belmont, Mass., anative of West- This room will be 14 feet high, with a cen 
ow aes png a. seme ol iB  mag tral dome, the top of which will be 22 feet 
° » Br y ee Bve')8+ | from the floor. The north end of the build- 
as planned, will be two-storied, 54 feet front by ing will be the stack-room, the metal stack 
be pte sage arg hye fg , ak en system being used throughout and so arranged 
posi. | { buff bri k. : ~ meer Classic | that a mezzanine balcony can be added ; there 
The cotnnes aoch, feet, will rs en upon a | £°O™S will be separated by the large hall, the 
orch 4 x 10, and this in cure will oe rst connecting openings being through a classic 
| ae h foldin ine saatiinnl 8! : --» * | colonnade of Ionic columns, This hall will 
g g oe, 50S VERE $ BO, Wa serve as delivery-room and will have a fire- 
scoted a marble. Through a second set of fold- pl ace of carved white stone The ceiling will 
ing-doorsone willenter the delivery room II X23, |b. supported by an open seol ef craames 
_ = desk yg tg Ry end farthest tal truss beams of oak. The annex will con- 
rom the entrance. t the rig ‘ See ; y ; - 
ing-room, I o 2 : ng , nye ~ . ae tain toilet-rooms and a room for the librarian, 
g-room, Ig x 21, having a corner fireplace, and | .- 141) a5 one for the trustees, the latter to be 
: Atma , 
in the rear of this a reference-room 12 x 19. On iss hs aetr 
the left of the delivery-room will be a conver- used for study by those so inclined. _ 
The library of the town now contains about 


sation-room, 17 x I9, also having a fireplace, and 
in the rear of this a room for the librarian and 
a toilet-room. 

The ell devoted to the book-stack will be 15 


feet high, so that a second tier of bookcases 
may be put in at any time by constructing a | 


grating floor. 


The second floor will have an art gallery, | 


31 x 33, the ceiling panelled and the central por- 
tion coved, giving a height of 15 feet; a relic- 
room 16 x Ig, and a committee-room 13 x 7. 

The rooms on the first floor will be finished in 
quartered oak, the ceilings deeply panelled, the 
large floor timbers being utilized to produce a 
very attractive appearance. The second story 
finish will be of cypress. 

FOREIGN. 

St. Johns (N. 8B.) P. L. (13th rpt.) Added 
419; total 10,039. Issued 28,167. New card- 
holders 278; total registration 3518. Receipts 
$2,201.88; expenses $2,020.97. 


Gifts and Bequests, 


Corinna, Me. A public building, to be known 
as the Stewart Library building, is to be erected 
in Corinna by Hon. D. D. Stewart, of St. Albans, 
Levi M. Stewart, of Minnesota, and Mrs. J. H. 
Winchester, as a memorial to their father, 
**Elder” Stewart, of Corinna. The building 
will stand upon the old Stewart farm site, and 
is to comprise library rooms, town offices, town 
hall or lecture-room, with stage, etc. 


Greenwich, Ct. The foundations have been | 


laid of the new library building, given to Green- 
wich by Mrs. A. A. Anderson, of New York. 


The site was purchased by the town, $11,800 | 


having been raised for the purpose by subscrip- 
tion. The building will cost about $25,000; will 
have a frontage of 73 feet and a depth of 30 


4000 v., and is a subscription library, an annual 
fee of $2 being charged. It is hoped that when 
the new building is erected the fee can be abol- 
ished and the library conducted by the town on 
a free basis. 


Norwood, Mass. A public library building is 
to be given to Norwood by Mr. and Mrs, G: H. 
Morrill, of that town, as a memorial to their 
| daughter. A site has already been purchased 
by Mr. Morrill, and though plans have not yet 
been made public, it is said that the building 
will be a handsome granite structure. 


Oshkosh, Wis. The will of the late Mrs. A. 
S. Harris, of Oshkosh, leaves to that city a be- 
quest for a public library, hedged in, however, 
by what may prove an impracticable condition. 
After bequeathing a few legacies to friends and 
relatives, Mrs. Harris left the remainder of her 
estate, estimated at $50,000, to three persons — 
Col. Gabriel Bouck, Orville Beach, and Mrs. M. A. 
Olcott —to be held in trust for the purpose of 
founding and maintaining perpetually a public 
library; provided that within three years the 
city of Oshkosh, or any citizens, raise an equal 
amount for the same purpose. If such an 
amount is not provided within the period, the 
estate reverts to the heirs of Mrs. Harris and 
her husband. 


St. Augustine, Fla. J: M. Wilson, of Fram 
ingham, Mass., offered, on June 22, to give to 
the St. Augustine F. P. L. Association a hand- 
| some and suitable library building. The build- 
ing in question has long been a landmark of 
historic interest as the residence of the Spanish 
governors. It was purchased by Mr. Wilson 
some months since, and it is his intention “ after 
making the necessary changes to adapt it to its 
future uses, to turn it over to the trustees for 
the benefit of the Free Public Library Associa, 
tion,” 


| 
















































































Librarians. 

CHAMPLIN, G:G., a graduate of the N. Y. 
State Library School (class of '95) has accepted 
a position with the Library Bureau, 146 Frank- 
lin st., Boston. 

CHURCHMAN, Miss Anna L., died at her home 
in Indianapolis on July 27, of typhoid fever. 
Miss Churchman was a member of the American 
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Library Association although not connected with | 


any library, and she attended the Lake Placid 
Conference. She had many friends 
members of the association and ‘in library cir- 
cles, and was much interested in library matters. 

Curier, Miss Louisa Salome, librarian of 
the Utica (N. Y.) Public Library, died at her 
residence in Utica, on Friday, August 2, after a 
short illness. 

Ne.son, Miss Martha Furber, who for several 
years has been librarian of the Union Library at 
Trenton, N. J., has been appointed librarian of 
the State Normal, Training and Model Schools, 
at the same place. Miss Nelson will enter upon 
the duties of her new position in September. 
She will also be instructor in bibliography. 

OBERHOLTZER, Mrs, Rosa Allen, has been 


elected librarian of the Sioux City (la.) Public | 


Library, succeeding Miss Esther Crawford, who 
resigns to complete her course in the N. Y. 
State Library School. Mrs. 
been identified with the library life of Sioux 
City for many years. 
the board of trustees of the public library from 


Oberholizer_has | to May, 1 
| of adult and juvenile fiction, the latter includ- 


among | 
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Cataloging and Classification. 


CARNEGIE F. L., Alleghany, Pa. Classified 
catalogue of the books, except fiction, French 
and German, in the library: class-list, author- 
index, subject-index. 

Title-a-line list; Dewey class and Cutter au- 
thornumbers. ‘‘ In theclass-list a medium title 
is given and in the author-index merely a ‘ catch’ 
title; only the surname of the author is given in 
the class-list, except where two or more similar 
surnames occur together. As the catalog has 
been some six months in printing and will be 
out of date when completed most of the im- 


| portant additions to the library within that time 


| the class-lis'. 


She was a member of | 


its first appointment, until Miss Crawford gave | 


notice of her desire not to be considered a can- 
didate for re-election, and since June she has 
been at Amherst attending Mr. Fletcher's sum- 
mer school and preparing herself for her new 
duties. Her term of office begins Sept. 1. 

Moore, Miss Evva L., was elected librarian 
of the Withers Public Library, Bloomington, 
Ill., on July 6. Miss Moore, who is a graduate 
of the library class of Armour Institute, was 
engaged in 1894 to reorganize and catalog the 
Bloomington Library when it was transferred to 
the city by the local library association. 

SARGENT, Miss Abby L., for the past four 
years librarian of the Middlesex Mechanics As- 
sociation, has accepted a position as assistant in 
the Medford Public Library, which she is to re- 
classify on Cutter’s expansive system. 

The Lowell Courier says: ‘* She will be greatly 
missed in Lowell. Patrons of the Mechanics 


Association library, especially those engaged in | 
the investigation of some particular subject, | 


have found her assistance always readily given 
and always of great value. She has shown also 
an especially wise discretion in the selection and 
management of the books for children and young 
people. The work of the library has been 
hampered the last few years by circumstances 
which are familiar to every one, but the mem- 
bers of the association have long recognized that 
the good work which the library has, in spite of 
its financial difficulties, been able to do, is the 
result almost entirely of Miss Sargent’s help- 
fulness and efficiency as a librarian. Her res- 
ignation is a serious loss to the association.” 


| special countries. 


have been inserted in the author-index when 
ever that was possible, although not entered in 
In use of capitals the A. L.A. 
rules have been followed pretty closely in the 
class-list, but in the author-list capitals have 
been used somewhat arbitrarily, and no claim 
to consistency is made.” Printed on manila 
paper. The catalog is too bulky for convenient 
or easy handling. 


CLERKENWELL (Zng.) P. L. Class-guide to fic- 
tion and juvenile literature. 1895. 84 p. D. 
3d. 


Brought up to May, 1895. Contains title lists 


ing also general juvenile books, followed by a 
**topical index,” which gives a rough clue to 


novels on special subjects, or those dealing with 
The birthplace and dates of 


| birth and death are given in the case of the 


| brief annotations. 





more important authors, and there are abundant 
Books in the adult list, but 
suitable for children, are starred; the same sign 
in the juvenile list indicates books adapted for 
girls; sequels and connected books are noted by 
numbers. 


Davies, J: F. Librarian of the Butte (Mont.) 
P. L., has a short article giving titles and notes 
of good books for ‘‘Summer reading” in the 
Mentana Educator of June. 


Des Mornes (/a.) P. L. Bulletin No. 1: addi- 

tions of June, 1895. 16p. O. 

Lists about 550 v. added to the library during 
June, and contains also an article citing good 
books for summer reading, and short notes on 
new books and library matters. This isthe first 
publication of the kind attempted by any Iowa 
library, and it is a most creditable one. 


Enocw Pratt F. L. of Baltimore. Finding 
list of books and periodicals in the branch 
libraries. July, 1895. 166 p. O. 15¢. 

— — Bulletin, issued quarterly, July 1, 1895: 
additions to the Central library. 34 p. O. 


Foster's MONTHLY RE&FeRence Lists (Prov- 


| idence P. L. Sudlletin) for July cover ‘* Roads, 





pavement and street cleaning ” and ‘‘ Outdoor 
life, chiefly in New England.” 
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N. Y. F.C. L. Catalogue of the George Bruce | ject. Some carelessness in proof-reading is 
Branch at 226 W. 42d st. English books, | 2°ticeable 


N. Y., April, 1895. 182 p. O. WILMINGTON (De/.) InstiTUTE F. L. Finding 

Contains a classed catalog (Dewey classifi 
cation); fiction (including translations) author 
list; fiction title-list, juvenile fiction author-list; 
juvenile fiction title-list; fiction author-list and 
title-list of additions, January, 1893 — February, 
1895; juvenile author-list and title-list of additions 
for same period; author-index, including index 
to biography; and subject-index. Title-a-liner; 
two columns to a page; printed on white paper. 
The main fiction and juvenile lists, subject and 
author indexes, are in leaded brevier, the former 
with call-numbers and first word of entry in heavy 


list of the circulating department, August, 

1894. Part 1: Fiction; juvenile; biography; 

history, travel, and description; useful arts 

1894. 166 p. O, 

Prefaced by a subject index; fiction and juve- 
niles are given in title lists only; entries are 
made under real names, with references from 
pseudonyms. 


— — Finding list of the circulating department, 


: . , uly, 1895. Part 2: Philosophy; religion and 
face, making a clear, attractive page; the classed | July , agp oF Rist 8 . 
catalog and supplementary fiction and juve mythology; sociology; science; fine arts; lit- 
nile lists, however, are in ‘‘ solid” brevier, with | erature; appendix of allclasses; reference and 


authors’ names in capitals, the contents of series 

being given in solid nonpareil, an arrangement 

that gives these divisions a closely packed ap- Pate ; 

pearance that is tiresome to the eyes, and un-| Similar in style and method to part 1; p. 124 

attractive. 239 are devoted to the author list, which includes 
all books in the library, save latest additions. 


miscellaneous; authors; final additions to July 
1, 1895. 335 p. O. 


The Newark (XN, /.) P. L. News for July - 
August is devoted to a ‘ Verzeichniss der | WonurRN (.Vass.) P. L. Bulletin of accessions, 
Deutschen bucher” and a “ Liste des livres | 
Francais” added to the library since January, 
1594. 


March 1, 1895— June 1, 1895; with conspectus 


of surveyors’ plans. 24 p. O. 


Fourteen pages (separately paged) are devoted 
OsTerHouT F. L. Wilkesbarre, Pa. Catalogue | to the ** Conspectus of surveyors’ plans in the 

of music in the library. 1895. 20 p. O. 5c. l'hompson collection” of the library, arranged 
alphabetically by name of owner, and giving 


Comprises titles in the catalog of 1889 an : 
P g° ) and location of land and year of survey. 


all later additions; includes reference works, 
musical periodicals, books on the history, theory 
and criticism of music, and librettos. 


FULL NAME 
Kelley, James Prentice, author of ‘* The law 
The Library Newsletter (Osterhout F. L) for | of service,” pub. by Putnam in 1894.—N. E. B. 
July has a pleasant article, citing good ‘‘ books 
for reading aloud.” 


The following ave supplied by Harvard College Library 

wv ’ Bierstadt, Oscar Albert (The library of Robert 
The Purapevruia P. L. has issued since | pyo¢); 

June, 1894, a bulletin entitled Afonthly Notes, 
devoted to articles on bibliographical subjects, 
lists, etc. A classed *‘ List of books in the Cornelison, I: Amada (The relation of religion 
branches” of the library was begun in the issue | to ciyi! government in the United States); 

of July, 1894, and is still in continuation. Aj Dudley, W: R:, and Thurston, C: Orion (A 
list of books in the Wagner Reference Library ‘ 
was begun in December, ‘‘Pedagogy” is the sub- 
ject of a paper, by Dr. Edward Brooks, in the 
issues of September and October, which is sup- 
plemented by a classed bibliography in the Oc- 
tober number, covering educational psychology, 
methods of instruction, school economy, history 
of education, etc. 


Buchanan, E: Everett (Buchanan's tables of 
squares); 


| catalogue of the flowering plants found in 
Lackawanna and Wyoming valleys); 

Graham, G: Washington, and Alexander (Why 
North Carolinians believe in the Mecklenburg 
declaration of independence of May 20, 1775); 

Harvey, Francis LeRoy, and Briggs, Fred 
Percy (Catalogue of the North American pheno- 
gams in the Blake herbarium); 

The SALem (Mass.) P, L. BULLETIN for July Harvey, W: Hope (Coin’s finan ial school); 
has classed reading lists on ‘* Heraldry, chivalry, _Hodge F: Webb (The first discovered city of 
etc,” and ‘** Arctic regions.” Cibola); 

Holden, Ward Andrews (An outline of the 
embryology of the eye); 

Houston, Edwin James, and Kennelly, Arthur 


The SPRINGFIELD (Afass.) L. BULLETIN con- 
tinues, in its June issue, the list of ‘‘ Books re- 


lating to music” begun in the April number. Edwin (Electrical engineering leaflets); 
WALTHAM (AMass.) P. L. Special bulletin: Ameri- jedd. for se { re From canned yen 
: : : , . udd, Jonathan R: (Always strong and happy); 
1 y aphy, z ion, Y : : 
can history, biography, and historical fiction estes C: A: ielnhauther (Om the Gaara 
May, 1895. 32 p. O. history of the Farallon islands); 
A classed list, including magazine articles, es- Mathews, Ferdinand Schuyler (Familiar flow- 


Says, etc., as well as books relating to the sub- | ers of field and garden). 



























Bibliografp. 


BistiorHique de la Compagnie de Jésus. Bi- 
bliographie et histoire, par de Backer, Cara- 
yon, Nouv. éd. par C. Sommervogel. 
Paris, A. Picard & Fils, 1895. 4°, 40 fr. 


v. 6. 


CATALOGUE de la bibliothéque de la Société des 


ingenieurs civils de France, au 1 Janvier, 1893. 
767 p. 8. 


CoLerince, S: T. A bibliography of Cole- 
ridge, by R: Herne Shepherd, the compiler of 
bibliographies of Ruskin, Swinburne, and others, 
was begun in Motes and Queries, of May 11, and 
completed in five successive instalments. It will 
be privately printed, revised, and augmented, in 
pamphlet form, early thisautumn. The edition 
is limited, and for sale by the author, at Cam- 
berwell House, Camberwell, S. E., London. 


ForsytuH, Walter Greenwood, and Harrison, 
Jos. Le Roy, comps. Guide to the study of 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler. Univ. of 
State of N. Y. State Library Bulletin. Bibli- 
ography no. 1, May, 1895. 

A brief biography of Whistler is followed by 


lists of his etchings and paintings, with full refer- 
ences to criticisms and descriptions of his works. 


v. 2. Paris, 1895. 


GriswoLp, W: M. Descriptive list of novels 
and tales dealing with the history of North 
America. Cambridge, Mass., W: M. Griswold, 

ror — 183 p. O. pap., $r. 

The second part of the ‘* Descriptive list of 
novels and tales dealing with ancient life”; 
chronological, with full descriptive notes. 


1595. 


HensHaAw, S: Bibliography of the more im- 
portant contributions to American economic 
entomology. pt. 4. Washington, D. C., Gov. 
Print. Office, 1895. 167 p. O. (Agricultural 
Dept., Division of Entomology.) 


Keyes, C: Rollin. Bibliography of North 
American paleontology, 1888-1892. Wash., 
D.C., Gov. Print. Office, 1894. 251 p. O.(Bul- 


letin U. S. Geol. Survey, no. 121.) pap., 20¢. 
LAMAISM. A 
given on p. 578 
ismof Tibet” (N. Y., Scribner, 1895. 
OESTERLEIN, R. 
des Richard Wagner-Museums in Wien. bd. 
4: Katalog einer Richard Wagner-Bibliothek, 
Eine Ergiinzung zu band 1-3. Leip- 
172 p. 8°, 5m. 


list of books on Lamaism is 
583 of L. A. Waddell’s ** Buddh- 
$12.60). 


4 band, 
zig, Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1895. 
Proctor, R. Jan van Doesborgh, printer at 
Antwerp: an essay in bibliography. London, 
printed for the Bibliographical Society at the 


Chiswick Press, 1894. ror p. il. 4°. 


RAILROAD Srrike OF 1894. A careful bibliog- 
raphy (3 p.) of the great railroad strike of 1894, 
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compiled by Francis Watts Lee, of the Boston P. 
| L., is a feature of W. J. Ashley's ‘‘ The railroad 
strike of 1894.” (Cambridge, Mass., Church 

| Social Union, 1895. 10 c.) 

Scuuuze, P., and Koller, O. Bismarck-Litera- 
tur: bibliographische zusammenstellung aller 
bis ende Miirz 1895 von und iiber Fiirst Bis- 
marck im Deutschen buchhandel erschienenen 

| schriften, mit berticksichtigung der bekann- 

teren auslindischen litteratur. Leipzig, Grack- 


lauer. 70 p. 8°, 3m. 


| SrockHotm. K. BIBLIOTHEKET. Sveriges of- 

| fentliga bibliothek: Stockholm, Upsala, Lund, 

| Géteborg. Accessions-katalog, 9, 1894; utg. 
| af K. Bib. genom E. W. Dahlgren, Stockh., 
1895. 

STOCKHOLM. K. BisLioTHEKET. Arsberiittelse 
for ar 1894. Svenska historiska planscher 
[af Carl Snoilsky] 3 (1667-) 1718. 
Stockh., 1895. 12+[2]+161 -— 224 p. O. 


6+405 p. O. 
1669 


Anonpms and Psendonpms. 


The following are supplied by F. Weitenkamp/, Astor 
Library: 

Clara Gazul — Prosper Mérimée, ‘‘ who made 
| his début in literature with the publication of 
two plays, which he issued as works of the 
Spanish actress Clara Gazul. Such an actress 
did not exist in reality; her portrait, which ac- 
companied the book, was a likeness of Mérimée, 
dressed as a woman.” — NV. Y. Staats-Zeitung, 
O,. 28, ’94. 

Daniel Lesueur— Mme. Jeanne Loiseau, in 
‘** Fiancée,” a play produced in Paris, 1894. — 
N. Y. Times, N. 4, '94- 

Dr. Mises —Gustav Theodor Fechner, the 
noted German writer on psychophysics, who 
wrote satirical feuilletons under that name dur- 
ing 1821-32. — See his life by /. £. Auntze 
(Leipzig, 1892), p. 58. 

Kara Giorg — Gustav Briihl, who issued a little 
volume of poems under this name. — WJ. YF. 
Staats-Zeitung, Ja. 27,'95+ 

Marzac—Raymond D’ Abzac, well-known feuil- 
letonist of the Figaro, recently deceased in Paris. 
—ZJnternationale Litteraturberichte, O. 3, °94. 

Matgici — Albert de Pouvourville, according 
to the title-pages of his ‘‘ Art indo-chinois "’ and 
| ** Tao de Laotseu.” 
| LZ. S. Stoneven—R.L. Stevenson. ‘* My first 
paper appeared just after I was 23,in 7he Port- 
folio, under the harmless anagram of L. S. Sto- 
neven,.”—R. L. Stevenson, in letter to Mr. 
Iles. — Critic, D. 22, ‘94. 

Van Deyssel— Karel Alberdingk Thijm, the 
‘‘apostle of Dutch décadentisme.” — Critic, O. 
20, 94. 

Zeta— James Anthony Froude, in “ Shad- 
ows of the clouds” (1847). — MW. Y, 7ridune, O. 
21, '94. 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreign books on easy terms 


Agency for the following ‘Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington, Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 
and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 


' 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can. 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn, 
Cornell University. | Yale University. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. | Minneapolis Public Library. 
California University. 
BINDING. 
Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapl- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faitnfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. ae of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders were always filled. 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
eats shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books,"’—Presipaent Weicn, Jowa State Agricultural College. 

**No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the oid and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only a small commission instead of the customary ro per cent. A library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and feei sure that it is not making a 
mistake,”—Matvit Dewey, fate Library, New Yore. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRAPY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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“Writhout question the most perfect trade biblography 


with which we are acquainted.’ —London Book- 











seller. 


oe paanaintnoer- 
The American Catalogue 
1890-1895. 


The new volume of THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 
covers the period July 1, 1890, to June 30, 1895. 
It will be in two divisions, of which the first con- 
tains the author-and-title alphabet, and the second 
the subject alphabet, lists of government and 
state publications, publications of societies, books 
in series, etc. It will be delivered, if desired, in 
parts as ready. 

Price, $12.50 in sheets; and $15 in half morocco 
binding. ($10 in sheets; $12.50 in half morocco, to 
subscribers paying in advance of publication.) 


The edition is 1250 copies only, and there 
will be no reissue. 


° . **Thereisscarcely a bookseller in the coun- 
try who would hesitate a moment to expend twenty- 
five dollars in advertising his stock ; ought he hesi- 
tate a moment about an expenditure that would 
7 ¥ enable him to sell hundreds of dollars’ worth of ) 1g 
books in a year? Such an investment would also 
purchase for him a reputation among his customers 
for intelligence and trade knowledge that would pay 
him five times over."—A,. D. F. RANDOLPH. 


This work ts indispensable to the bookstore or library. 
THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 
59 Duane Street (P. O Box 943), N. Y. 
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other drawing ink. 





Green, Orange, Brown, Indigo, Violet. 
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HICCINS’ AMERICAN DRAWINC INKS 


(Established 1880) 


Are the Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 


They are used and endorsed by the leading Schools, Colleges and Insti- 
tutes. Three-fourths of the professional draughtsmen of this country use no 


Jo. Pennell says of the Black Ink: ‘* There is no ink equal to it for half 
a dozen reasons. From the time you open the bottle until you have put all 
its contents on paper you have no reason to find fault with it.” 

A. B. Frost says: ‘‘ I use a great deal of it, and it is certainly the best.” 

BLACKS.—Two kinds : ; 
and General, red label (soluble). 

COLORS.—Carmine, Scarlet, Vermilion, Brick Red, Blue, Yellow, 


Waterproof, white label (insoluble when dry) ; 


AT ALL DEALERS. 
(Bottles by mail, prepaid, thirty-five cents each. Color Card showing actual inks free.) 


HICCINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. 


The new adhesive for mounting photographs, etc., tissue and scrap- 
book work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage, over which it has 
many advantages due to its superiority and economy in use. Not a starch 
or flour paste, but a Vegetable Glue, semi-fluid, of soft and unctuous con- 
sistency, pure white color, and free from lumps. 
and hence the water never separutes from the pulp, leaving the latter to 
Spreads smoothly and uni- 
formly, adheres at once and dries quickly. Will not warp, cockle norstrike 
through, nor change the tone nor injure mounts. Requires no prepara 


shrivel up, as occurs in all common pastes. 


tion—always ready for use. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


(3 oz, jar, prepaid by mail, for thirty cents.) 


Perfectly homogeneous, 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 170 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 
LONDON OFFICE: 106 CHarinc Cross Roan. 


JOHN MURPHY & COS New Books. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS. The Faith 
of Our Fathers. By JAmMes, CARDINAL 
Grspons, Archbishop of Baltimore. A plain 
exposition and vindication of the Church 
founded by Our Lord Jesus Christ. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Our Christian Heritage. By James, 
CARDINAL G1BBons, Archbishop of Baltimore. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; cloth gilt, $1.50, et. 

** No Catholic books ever published have had so large 


a sale, and none have exercised so great an influence on 
the public mind. They are noble works in execution as 


well as conception, for they were written from the stand- | 


point of the Christian, not that of the Churchman.’’— 
New York Herald. 


ZAHM. Bible Science and Faith. 
By Rev. J. A. Zan, C.S.C., Professor of 
Physics in the University of Notre Dame. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25, met. 


Embracing his famous lectures on the “ Antiquity of 
Man.”’ “ Religion and Science,”* ** The Biblical Deluge,"’ 


and his papers on ** The Mosaic Hexaemeron”™ and “ The | 


Mosaic Account of the Creation "’ in the light of modern 
science. 

“ Professor J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Indiana, who is probably the foremost authority 
on science in the American Catholic Church, has been 


honored by the Pope with the degree of Doctor of Phi- 


losophy."—New York Tribune 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 


LUCAS. Agnosticism and Religion. 
Being an examination of Spencer's Religion 
of the Unknowable: Preceded by a History 
of Agnosticism. By Rev. Georce J. Lucas. 
A Dissertation for the Doctorate in Theology 
at the Catholic University of America. One 
vol., octavo, cloth, $1.25 
“Dr. Lucas comes to his task with adequate philo 

sophical reading. The book is notable for its luminous 

diction and its immense earnestness."’— SAi/adelphia 

Press. 


SATOLLI. Loyalty to Church and 
State. The Addresses and Speeches of 
the Most Rev. FRANCIS ARCHBISHOP SATOLLI 
Papal Delegate to the United States. One 
vol., 12mo, cloth, portrait, 250 pages, $1.25. 
“The book contains far more than its title implies. It 

is a wide discussion of questions pertaining not only to 

Christian citizenship, but to learning and the institutions 

of learning ; to Catholic Doctrine; to the influence of the 


| Press; and other topics of equa! interest and importance. 


— Baltimore Sun 


PALLADINO. Indianand White in 
the Northwest. A History of Catholicity 
in Montana. By Rev. L. B. PALLADINO, S.J, 
One vol., octavo, 144 fine engravings, cloth, 
$4.00, net. 

A reading of it will give reliable information concern 
ing the growth of Montana froman American desert into 

a flourishing commonwealth 


Baltimore, Md, 
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The epee | 
HR _E .__ £ ° | Printed for Thomas B. | 
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Advance Subscriptions for 1896 are taken at 50 cents net. 
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ome, in size a small quarto, (5 x 6), 24 to 32 pages of text. 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 


AKE a specialty of supplying public, private, and school LIBRARIES, for which 
they have exceptional facilities through their connection with many of the largest houses 

as special agents, and by carrying the stock of all American Publishers. 

They are pleased to give estimates at lowest rates on lists of proposed purchases, and 
solicit correspondence with Librarians and other bookbuyers. 

This house is characterized by its Promptness, Carefulness, and Low 
Prices. 

There will be sent to any address on application a topically arranged General Library List 
selected from the books of all pees. 


soe tie, SOTH ERAN & CO. se 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816. ih 


A Monthly Catalogue ef Second-Hand Books. Specimen Number post free. 








140 Strand, W.C. and 37 athrsatetetrae ih W.: London 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 


LIMITED, 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in all Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF Every DgsCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /eriedicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 
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LEIPZIG. 


B. WESTERMANN & 


PARIS. 


LAD. 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(ESTABLISHED 1848.) 


FOREIGN OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG, AND PARIS. 


A gents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 


College and Public Libraries. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


Terms on direct application for the supply of Foreign and American Books and Periodicals. 

Weekly shipments by the fleetest steamers from England, Germany, and France. Periodica/s 
supplied at lower rates than mail copies and in better shape for binding. 

Rare Books and Sets of Serials procured at the lowest terms. Regular connections with 
Central and South America and all Oriental countries. 

Binding done here and abroad in every style. 


Auction Sales attended to. 


The Catalogues of Foreign Dealers—Eng]l 


nished on application. 


ish, German, French, Italian, and Spanish—tur- 


Monthly Bulletins of New Books issued regularly. 
With the help of a most complete Bibliographical Outfit in all languages and on all subjects, 


and the experience of many years in this partici 


ilar line, estimates can be furnished promptly and 


information given on topics of interest te Librarians. 


Annual 
Literary Index, 
1804, 


complements the ‘“‘Annual American Catalogue" of 
books published in 1894, by indexing (1) articles in 
periodicals published in 1894; (2) essays and book-chap 
ters in composite books of 1894; (3) authors of periodical 
articles and essays; (4) special bibliographies of 1894; 
(5) authors deceased in 1894, and, in its special features, 
supplements “ Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, 
1887-"92,"" and the “A. L. A. Index to General Litera 
ture.” 
> . . 


One octavo volume, cloth, $3.50. 


Office of THE PusLisHers’ WEEKLY, 
59 Duane STREET, 
P. O. Box 943. NEW YORK. 


BOOKS WANTED 


T. L. Cole, Corcoran Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Library Journal, Dec., 1887, ¥. 12, nO. 12 

Mag. ef Am. Hist., Jan., 1877, v. t, no. 1 

Historical Mag., st series, v. 9 and to, 1865-66 

Annals of Iowa, Jan., 1863; ‘64, any ; Jan., April, Oct., 
"za; Oct., '73 

Wis. Hist. Soc. Discourse, Jan., 1850; Address Jan,, ‘st 

Early Outposts of Wis., Green Bay 


Department of Libraries. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL. Courses of study 


offering one year in English Literature, 
German, Current Ti 


Cataloguing, and Library Economy 





The Library contains 50,000 volumes as a 


use. 


laboratory for study ant 
FREDERIE B. PRATT, 
(Pratt Institute, secretary. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A History of the German Langnage 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By CHARLES W. SUPER, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President af the Ohio University at Athens 


Pages 326, 6x9. Mailing price, $1.50. 


Address O. U. BULLETIN, Athens, Ohio. 


Of this work JVhe Crit says “ Prof. Super's book, 
occupying the middie ground between a grammatica 
commentary and a phi “ tory, suppiies ina full 


and interesting fashion what a literary reader needs to 
make him conversant with the main sides of many ques 
tions involved in the study of one of the principal Indo- 
European languages. The modesty of the author is very 
refreshing nowhere is there a note of the in- 
fallible commentator.” 
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LONDON: PARIS: LEIP2ia: 
30 WELLINGTON ST, STRAND. 76 Rue De RENNES. HospPiTAut Sia. 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing A gent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(TWO DOORS ABOVE GRACE CHURCH) 
begs to call attention to his facilities for obtaining FOREIGN Books and 
PERIODICALS at more economical rates THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA 
OR EUROPE can offer, because: 
He employs no Commission Agents, but has his own offices and 


clerks at London, Paris and Leipzig. He has open accounts 
with all she leading publishing houses in the world. 


His experience enables him to give information at once about 
rare and scarce books, 


He receives weekly shipments from England, France and Germany, and 
can thereby fill orders in quicker time. 
MORE THAN 200 LIBRARIES FAVOR HIM WITH THEIR ORDERS. 


-+@>+ 





SPECIAL REFERENCES, 

“Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr. Stechert’s success is due to his constant personal atte ntion to the busine ss, an i the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer, I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents al . 

Gro, H. Baxer, Librarian of Columbia atin New York. 





**Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get out 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. The result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showe d 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as }ow cost as we were able with v. astly greater trouble, to get a half dozen diff-rent packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the resu It 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets m« ost for the time and mone y expende d by taking 
advantage of Mr, Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders.’ 


Matvit. Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N.Y. 





** Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and sect md hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 
by branches in different Europeam-countries.” 
’ Prof. Arruur H. Pacmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


* Your metho nd facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal with you because | judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date I am unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 


time and money as dealing through you.”’ ’ " f 
Ernest C. Ricnarpson, Librarian of College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. /. 





“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
shown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you.’’ 
A. 8, Cotiins, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. V. 


GUSTAV EE. STECHERT, 
KOMDON. PARIS. LEIP7IQ. NEW YORK. 











